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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


IR DOUGLAS HOGG’S elevation to the 

Woolsack, on the resignation of Lord Cave, 

deprives the Government of its doughtiest 
debater. Sir Douglas’s rise has been rapid and 
well deserved. He first entered the House only 
six years ago, and was immediately appointed 
Attorney-General. His acceptance of the Lord 
Chancellorship has caused some surprise. It 
was at first rumoured that Lord Sumner was likely 
to be appointed, for the Prime Minister was 
feluctant to lose so useful a colleague as Sir 
Douglas on the Front Bench. The late 
Attorney-General (who by precedent had the 
first refusal of the Weolsack) was himself faced 
with a particularly difficult choice, for if he had 
stayed in the House of Commons his powers 
would have placed him strongly in the running 
for the reversion of the Premiership should 
future ill-circumstances have necessitated the 
nomination of a successor to Mr. Baldwin. Now 
that his candidature is removed, Mr. Churchill’s 
oeupation of Downing Street moves one step 
nearer to No. 10. 


The leaders of the Indian Opposition are 
weakening. Certain of them, on the eve of the 
departure of the Simon Commission after its 
preliminary tour, have had private conversations 
with the Viceroy, and it seems likely that, if 
appearances can be kept up, most of them will 
be willing to abandon non-co-operation. For the 
moment the condition of working with the 
Commission on its next visit is that the Indian 
bodies which are to confer with Sir John Simon 
and his colleagues should be, not merely elected 
by the central and other legislatures, but 
appointed by Royal Warrant. The idea 
emanates from Mr. Jinnah. That its adoption 
involves a break with the principles announced 
when the Simon Commission was appointed is 
plain: adoption would mean that Parliament 
was sharing a responsibility which belongs to 
it alone. But we need not discuss the proposal 
with extreme seriousness. It is put forward, not 
because the Opposition is passionately deter- 
mined to secure what it demands, but because 
it must somehow save its face, must be able 
to pretend that it has extorted an invaluable con- 
cession. A little more of the patient diplomacy 
which Sir John Simon has displayed and there 
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may well be found some other means of protect- 
ing the amour propre of the Opposition, which 
is aware that its position grows less tenable 
every week. 


The latest British disarmament proposal, which 
would limit the size of capital ships to 30,000 
instead of 35,000 tons as at present, has not been 
given quite so warm a welcome in the United 
States as the British Government probably hoped. 
The reason is not solely that Great Britain has 
already two battleships, Rodney and Nelson, of 
the type which she now proposes to abolish, for 
obviously any new arrangement would have to 
give the United States the authority to reach 
parity in this respect. The lack of enthusiasm is 
due rather to the fact that Americans show much 
more interest in cruisers than in capital ships, 
and are much less excited than Englishmen by the 
knowledge that the proposed modification would 
lead to a saving of about £2,000,000 on each ship 
built. But the fact that capital ships are no 
longer considered very useful, and that conse- 
quently there is no great risk in limiting them, 
is hardly an argument against the British pro- 
posal. ‘We believe that on reflection America will 
be ready to accept this first step towards naval 
co-operation. It need only be a first step, and it 
has the merit of being immediately practicable. 


Before leaving Geneva M. Litvinoff made a 
protest against the suggestion of M. Loudon, 
President of the Preparatory Disarmament Com- 
mission, that in future the Soviet delegation 
should co-operate ‘‘ in a constructive spirit.’”’ Our 
sympathies are not often on the side of the 
Bolshevists, but M. Loudon was certainly unjust, 
for the Russians produced two very detailed 
schemes for the reduction of armaments, the 
second of which was not altogether impracticable. 
Although, as we pointed out last week, these 
discussions have their value in that they arouse 
public interest in the problem of armaments, the 
immediate result of the Geneva meeting is that 
the Germans, convinced of the insincerity of other 
nations, are beginning to clamour so loudly 
against the disarmament clauses of the Versailles 
Treaty that Herr Stresemann’s counsels of 
prudence will not be heard. It is obviously 
absurd to expect Germany to remain indefinitely 
unarmed in an over-armed Europe, and we may 
anticipate a much more heated discussion on this 
subject during the League Assembly next 
September than any which has hitherto been heard 
in the debating halls of Geneva. It would be 
ironical indeed were the first-fruits of Disarma- 
ment to be the re-arming of an unarmed nation. 


Two events during the last week seem to show 
that the hopes, which used to be so strong, of a 
settlement of the dispute which has dragged on 
for nearly sixty years between the Vatican and the 
Italian Government have now been definitely 
abandoned. In an interview given to an Austrian 
newsagency a day or two ago the Pope spoke 
strongly of the way in which the Fascisti were 
treating German-speaking priests in the Tyrol. 
Now, in an address to the Diocesan Board of 
Rome, he has sternly rebuked the Fascist Govern- 
ment for its treatment of Catholic organizations, 
and for its effort ‘‘ to make not only the physical 


but the moral and spiritual education of children 
a State monopoly.” This rebuke is in such 
contrast with the previous attitude of the Po 
(though not with that of Cardinal Gasparri, his 
Secretary of State) that it will have a profound 
effect throughout Italy, and especially on the new 
Catholic Centre Party which Signor Mussolini has 
organized in the hope of gaining Catholic support 
for Fascismo. 


The interesting debate on a Ministry of 
Defence last Tuesday was maintained on the 
exalted level of high strategy. We have long 
been in favour of closer departmental co-operation 
between the three fighting services, but not on 
grounds of strategy. When a war comes unity 
of command in this respect would have few if 
any advantages over the existing system, 
Strategical decisions in time of war could not 
possibly rest in the hands of a Minister of Defence 
but only, as always, with the Cabinet. Where 
increased efficiency and increased economy would 
be effected by unification is on the financial side, 
A certain saving in personnel would be made, 
and some simplification might be possible in 
the preparation of estimates; but in essence the 
thing boils down to a matter of contracts. Here 
there is undoubtedly considerable wastage 
through duplication and competition, and even 
through jealousy—in the war, as between the 
R.N.A.S. and R.F.C. for example, it became 
notorious—and it is here that those who demand 
a single Ministry of Defence must first look for 
advantage. 


That the Committee on the Inland Telegraph 
Service is justified in many of its adverse 
criticisms will hardly be disputed by anyone 
who makes frequent use of the telegraph. But 
we deprecate the facile invocation of that 
dubious deus ex machina, the business man, 
State departments cannot be run entirely on the 
methods of private business. And we are unable 
to share the optimism of those who believe that 
a few reforms would save a Service that has 
long félt the competition of the telephone and 
may at any time receive a severe blow from some 
new development of wireless. By all means let 
there be such improvements as can be effected 
in the telegraph; but let us not forget the 
circumstances which render it highly improbable 
that the deficits which have so long recurred 
can be materially reduced. After all, this is not 
the only country which loses on its State 
telegraph, and our telegraph workers, though 
sometimes dilatory and disobliging, are not the 
worst in the world. 


So far as the movement to exclude women students 
from centres of medical education is not inspired 
by an antiquated anti-feminism, it is inspired by 
dread of feminine competition in a profession 
overcrowded at the bottom. The arguments by 
which it is supported excite derision. With women 
enjoying a large freedom in almost every direction, 
it is absurd to urge that they cannot in decency be 
allowed to study, in company with men, midwifery 
and venereal diseases. rostitution is not a 
‘* pleasant ’’ subject, but who has objected to the 
inclusion of women on bodies enquiring into 
street offences? As for the argument that a large 
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roportion of women medical students marry and 

abandon practice, it may be remarked that at least 
they carry their knowledge of hygiene into their 
homes, and that a development of the tendency 
would greatly gratify the objectors who affect to 
deplore it, since it would diminish competition. 
The only sound educational principle is to accept 
every serious student. What he or she does with 
his or her knowledge afterwards is the affair of 
the individual, not of the educational institution. 
Who would argue against the facilities for legal 
study on the ground that many who are called to 
the Bar drift into journalism, business or politics, 
instead of devoting a lifetime to legal work ? 


When the enormous petition signed by 
goo,o0o motorists was borne into the House 
of Commons the other day, a wag igs 
reported to have remarked : “‘ The Zinoviev Letter 
at last!’’ But this was a far weightier, in every 
sense of the word, and a far more practical 
document than that. Its signatories request the 
introduction of a reform which seems to us one of 
the most simple and sensible that could be made— 
namely, the substitution of a flat-rate on petrol for 
the existing tax on the horse-power of motor 
vehicles. When Mr, Churchill introduced his 
first Budget he announced his intention of making 
this change in a subsequent year, but so far 
nothing more has been heard of it. We _ see 
nothing against it and everything in its favour. 
Under the present system a motorist who uses his 
car only occasionally is forced to pay the same 
contribution towards the upkeep of the roads as 
one whose car is in constant use and whose 
share of road damage is therefore very much 
heavier. If a tax of so much a gallon were placed 
on petrol—as it used to be—motorists would pay 
in precise proportion to their wear and tear of the 
toads. In addition, the difficulties of collection 
would be simplified, and the energies of the 
police, which are at present directed towards the 
surveillance of licences, would be freed for other 
and more important work. It will be unlike the 
Chancellor if he allows the vested interests 
opposed to the change to intimidate him into 
acquiescence in the existing system. 


Several recent cases show that Divorce Court 
judges have made up their minds to put a check on 
what are sometimes called ‘‘ hotel divorces.’’ They 
cannot reasonably do otherwise. An “‘ hotel 
divorce’? is one in which the evidence of mis- 
conduct is artificial; that is to say that for 
purposes of allowing his wife to obtain a decree 
a husband goes through the formality of staying 
at an hotel with another woman, but without mis- 
conduct taking place. So long as the law stands 
where it does, those who administer it are bound 
to prevent its being brought into contempt by 
this kind of abuse. The judges are right; the 
law is wrong. It is monstrous that it should 
compel a man to casual immorality in order to 
obtain his freedom. 


The Liberal Party in Rumania has for so long 
tun the country that the feeble Regency Council 
which was established after King Ferdinand’s 
death has not the courage to tell M. Vintila 
Bratianu to go. The alternative is revolution. 
At the general elections which brought the 


Liberals back into power, the usual methods of 


corruption and intimidation were employed; no 
one can doubt that were honest and free elections 
possible to-morrow M. Julius Maniu, the leader 
of the National Peasant Party, would become 
Prime Minister with a large majority behind him. 
The Peasant Party might turn out to be as corrupt 
as the Liberals, but that is improbable; it repre- 
sents Transylvania, the inhabitants of which have 
been accustomed to the far more democratic 
regime of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire. M. 
Maniu is a moderate man, but should the Regency 
maintain its refusal to hold new and “‘ free”’ 
elections he will find it hard to persuade his 
followers not to substitute civil war for a parlia- 
mentary system which is not allowed to work. 


Little as we think of dog-track racing, a 
*‘sport’’ in which there is a vast amount of 
betting to very little recreation, we do not suppose 
that every locality in which it flourishes is 
hastening down to the level of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and we are in general suspicious of 
legislation directed against even the less worthy 
amusements of the people. It is not, therefore, 
primarily on moral grounds that we support 
Colonel Buchan’s Bill. Our view is that, even if 
dog-track racing were more of a sport and less of 
a gamble, and even if, like horse-racing, it 
indirectly served some national purpose, which it 
does not, it would still be right to leave local 
government authorities the power of subjecting it 
to local opinion, and, where that is hostile, of pro- 
hibiting the establishment of tracks. The wishes 
of rate-payers should prevail over those of groups 
of speculators strictly comparable, as the writer of 
a letter we publish in this issue suggests, to the 
promoters of continental casinos. France, far from 
prudish in regard to gambling, forbids casinos in 
proximity to large towns. It may not be neces- 
sary to imitate her, in respect of dog-racing tracks, 
but at least they should be allowed only where the 
rate-payers are prepared to tolerate them. The 
one possible objection to Colonel Buchan’s Bill is 
that it is retrospective; but as to that the Home 
Secretary from almost the first warned promoters 
and investors that restrictions on dog-racing tracks 
might have to bed introduced. 


To-day it will be decided whether Oxford shall 
increase to three her lead over Cambridge in the 
number of Boat-race victories, or whether Cam- 
bridge, who during recent years has been steadily 
creeping up, will reduce that lead to one. This 
year the later stages of training have been 
enlivened by an interesting controversy as to 
whether University crews are over-trained. Last 
week in the race for the headship of the river, two 
tideway crews (London and Thames) bettered the 
best performances of both Oxford and Cambridge 
over the same course earlier in the week. Allow- 
ing for differences in conditions, it seems clear 
that these crews are faster than the University 
crews. ‘The reason is said to be that tideway 
crews row a racing stroke, and that to improve 
their speed ’Varsity oarsmen should be taught a 
faster rate of striking. Into these technicalities 
the wise layman will not intrude. What does 


strike him is the enormous length and rigour of 
training to which the Oxford and Cambridge crews 
are subjected. 
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COAL DISTRESS 


N O Conservative ambitious for the future 
of his Party can feel satisfied about the 
Government’s policy in regard to coal. 
The old controversies about the conditions of 
the coal trade have been revived. Eight days 
ago we had a debate on the Eight Hours Bill 
for Mines; on the following Monday the 

principal business of the House was a motion by 

r. MacDonald on the distress in some of the 
coal-mining valleys of South Wales; on Tuesday, 
for the first time in the life of this Parliament, 
the Speaker accepted a motion for adjourn- 
ment to consider a question of ‘‘ urgent public 
importance,’ and again the subject was yet 
another aspect of the coal problem. On each of 
these occasions the Government fared in a 
Parliamentary sense not badly. On the Eight 
Hours Bill they were consoled by the spectacle 
of Mr. Lloyd rge openly bidding for Labour 
support and being rudely turned down. Mr. 
MacDonald, again, on Monday’s motion had no 
real constructive solution to offer for distress 
that everyone deplores, and the motion on the 
Durham boys of fifteen years who had been 
worked for sixteen hours a day in a colliery 
failed to establish the charge of partiality 
towards the mineowners. Yet the Durham case 
does leave a bad taste in the mouth—the over- 
working of these boys was an atrocity that 
cannot be defended—and the two earlier debates 
gave an impression of nullity and negation in 
the Government’s policy. 

Here is a great national issue on which party 
scores and losses really count for nothing. 
What Labour thinks of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
manoeuvres for its sympathy is, after all, a 
trivial matter; whatever answer may be given 
now remains open for revision when the general 
election has altered the relative strength of 
parties. On the other hand, the future of the 
coal industry is a question of supreme national 
impertance. Coal, next to textiles, is our 
principal export, and the success or failure of 
our policy towards the coal industry must largely 
influence the country’s opinion about Conserva- 
tive competence to deal with the problems of 
industry. Coal holds the stage now, but it will 
be the turn of cotton next. Solve one problem 
and we are in a fair way to solve all; fail in the 
one and people will be only too ready to jump 
to the conclusion that Conservatives have no 
constructive industrial policy. Are the Govern- 
ment quite sure that next year when they appeal 
to the country industrial conditions will not be 
even worse than they are now? 

We have never thought that a negative policy 
on these matters would satisfy anyone. During 
the coal stoppage the diagnosis of the trouble was 
that the chief ailment of the coal trade was an 
over-dose of politics. Only leave the trade 
alone, said the coalowners, and let it please itself 
whether it works eight hours or seven, and all 
will be well. But all is not well. The 
prophecies of returning prosperity have been 
falsified. In the last nine months the owners 
are said to have lost nine millions, and this rate 
of a million a month is said to be still rising. 
There are 160,000 unemployed in the coal trade, 
excluding the old men of over 65 years. The 


output per man has increased, and the average 
wage has dropped, but the prosperity of the 
trade is still receding, and the condition of one 
of the mining valleys in South Wales, as 
described by Mr. MacDonald, is approaching 
tragedy. It is very likely true that the 

of the Eight Hours Act advocated by the men 
would make matters worse, for it could only 
relieve unemployment by either increasing costs 
of production or lowering the general average of 
miners’ wages. On the other hand it is almost 
certainly true that if the Government had fore. 
seen what was coming they would not have 
been content merely to purge the industry of 
politics and to let economic forces rip. 

Do the owners really believe now that the 
industry is capable of pulling itself through 
its troubles without a sort of lead or assistance 
from the Government? It is more than doubt- 
ful. In any case the miners persistently 
complain that the Government’s sins have not 
been of omission only, that they have shown 
partiality for the owners. The Eight Hours Bill 
may very well have been necessary, but every 
miner regards it as an abandonment by the 
Government of the impartiality which they 
profess. The Eight Hours Bill was not the only 
measure affecting mines that was passed in 1926, 
but what has become of the reforms in the 
organization of the industry that were then 
promised? The men, too, must make sacrifices 


for the good of their industry, but it is not fair 


to ask them to make these sacrifices unless they 
are satisfied that the industry is organized on the 
most efficient lines. Either the Government ought 
to have done very much less than they have done, 
or, if they wish to justify their past, they ought 
now to proceed to do a great deal more. The 
Eight Hours Bill, if it is to escape the reproach of 
partiality, necessarily implies a constructive policy. 

But so far the Government have shown no 
signs of having one. They have, it is true, set 
up industrial training centres, and nothing is so 
certain as that the coal industry will never be 
able to find employment for anything like its old 
numbers. Moreover, we are to have rating 
reforms which will relieve the great productive 
industries of some part of their burden. But 
these remedies are fragmentary and do no 
cover the ground. The Coal Commission’s 
report was not by any means a_ conclusive 
document, but it is an unfortunate fact that so 
far the Government have done just the very 
thing that the Commission advised should not 
be done and hardly touched the reforms which 
it insisted were necessary. No Conservative 
Government can be expected to revive the pro- 
posals of the Sankey report; but is it surprising 
that the miners should cling obstinately to 
nationalization as the remedy when the Govern- 
ment make no attempt to carry out the 
alternative reforms suggested by the Samuel 
Commission ? 

It is said that, granting the necessity of 
comprehensive reforms, they can only be carried 
out by the industries themselves, and that the 
Government will merely compromise _ theif 
chances by intervention. In the reaction from waf 
conditions Conservatives are reluctant to favour 
any policy which may lead to the re-establish- 
ment of controls or the creation of new 
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bureaucracies. The new ‘‘co-operation’’ movement 
between the T.U.C. and the employers, headed 
by Sir Alfred Mond, is instanced as an example 
of the way in which industry can work out its 
own salvation without Government intervention. 
What is forgotten is that the success of such 
attempts must depend entirely on the spirit that 
prevails among those who are to work them. 
Government will be wise to leave the execution 
of details to the industries themselves, but they can 
at any rate create an atmosphere favourable to 
the ‘‘ co-operative ’’ spigit. It is one of the most 
unfortunate sequels of the coal dispute that the 
men are firmly convinced that the Government 
and the Conservative Party are biased against 
them. It is not true, but that the conviction is 
deep and widespread is a fact that cannot be 
disputed. Moreover, the conviction is rooted not 
so much in the Eight Hours Act as in the failure 
of the Government to carry out any of the 
constructive reforms in the mining industry 
which alone could redeem that Act, however just 
and necessary in itself and free from the reproach 
of favouritism to the owners it may be. Politically, 
the owners are as hopelessly incompetent as the 
miners’ leaders. A Government which could 
hold the balance evenly between them might do 
great work, both for the industry and for the 
new spirit of co-operation between masters and 
men. 


CONQUEST BY KINEMA 


T is constantly being lamented that America 
| bas a virtual film monopoly in the Dominions, 

but little is said of the reasons for this, and 
remedies for it are seldom propounded. The chief 
cause Of American dominance is, of course, the 
failure of British competition. The British film 
industry, never sturdy, died of malnutrition during 
the war, in which period American companies con- 
solidated and developed their position with extra- 
ordinary enterprise and success. The result is 
well known, and nowhere is it more marked than 
inthe Dominions. The effect of the film’s “ silent 
propaganda ’’ in Americanizing the minds and 
habits of the Dominions is undoubtedly serious. 
How is it to be countered ? 

It is clear that American films would not enjoy 
their present monopoly if there were any effective 
alternative. A report which has lately come into 
our hands on film conditions in Australasia fully 
supports this contention. A large proportion of 
American films exhibited there are of the most 
tubbishy kind, and are only shown in default of 
better. Many are really pernicious. There is a 
censorship, but its efficacy seems limited. Our 
report throws some light on its methods of going to 
work; it deletes passages depicting ‘‘ assaults on 
women, indecent and vulgar attitudes, first night 
of marriage scenes, prostitution, drug taking, 
excessive brutality in any form, executions, 
murders, travesties of religion, the advocacy of free 
love, scenes of childbirth, excessive shooting and 
senes in brothels.’ It might well do so and still 
lave room for many crudities. We have 
yet to learn at what point moderate shoot- 
ing ends and “excessive ’’ shooting begins. 
The Director of Education in Victoria stated 
recently that in 250 films successively viewed there 


were ninety-seven murders, fifty-one cases of 
adultery, nineteen of seduction, twenty-two of 
abduction and forty-five of suicide. The characters 
presented included 176 thieves, twenty-five loose 
women, and thirty-five drunkards. It is against 
this kind of entertainment that Imperial films are 
expected to stand up. If there were any, they 
would not find it difficult. But of all the films, 
including news films, shown in Australia during 
the year 1926 only eight per cent. were British or 
Australian. Not all of these were good. Australian 
exhibitors complain that when they do get a 
British film it may turn out to be something 
resurrected from the early days of the industry, 
quite unfit for exhibition. 

The British film industry shows signs of getting 
on its legs again. The next few years may show 
great changes. Up to the present there has been 
a lamentable lack of enterprise in the exploitation 
of Dominion markets. Of more than a hundred 
interested concerns in England to whom requests 
for information on certain matters connected with 
the films were sent by Australian authorities, only 
ten troubled to reply, and of these only one 
supplied information of any value. Exhibitors in 
Australia and New Zealand complain of technical 
inefficiencies not merely in the production of 
British films themselves, but in the methods of 
distribution. For example, their advertising 
posters are of the wrong size for exhibition in 
Australia and the quality of their “‘stills’’ is poor 
and unattractive. In such small but important 
matters of detail American efficiency tells. The 
film industry is not the only one in which British 
manufacturers have yet to learn the value of 
attention to detail. If British films are to succeed 
in securing a footing in the Dominions, British 
producers must study their markets much more 
closely and must be prepared to standardize 
accordingly. 

American concerns have such a strong hold of 
the market that even with the best films and the 
best advertising, British competitors will have a 
difficult task ahead of them unless they are 
supported by Dominion Government action. There 
are several ways in which help could be given: by 
(a) the abolition of block booking ; (b) an increased 
tax on imported foreign films; (c) a stricter censor- 
ship ; (d) the introduction of the quota system. It 
is not improbable that the Australian Government 
would be prepared: to act on these lines provided 
they saw signs of encouragement on this side. 
British firms looking for markets in Australia 
should offer this encouragement in the form of 
exchanges with Australian firms. The existing 
blind booking system gives American firms a 
tentacle hold over the kinemas of Australasia. 

There can be no doubt that a large and growing 
market awaits the British producer with sufficient 
enterprise to explore it. Australians are among 
tha most persistent ‘‘ film fans ’’ in the world. At 
the present moment there are 1,400 kinemas 
throughout the Commonwealth. During 1926 the 
total number of admissions to these kinemas was 
150,000,000, a figure which is equal to the entire 
population of Australia visiting the films once 
every fortnight. This population is said to be 


increasing by roughly 1,000,000 every 7} years. 
New kinema theatres are rapidly being built. 
Exhibitors complain of the high prices they are 
compelled to pay to their American masters and 
are ready for an opportunity to throw off their 
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shackles. There is some prejudice at the 
moment against British films, and for that British 
producers are themselves to blame. If first- 
class British films are produced in sufficient 
quantities, if they are intelligently ‘‘ put over,”’ 
and if enterprise is shown in offering reciprocal 
advantages to Australian films in this country, 
there is no reason, despite America’s enormous 
start, why Great Britain should not in the future 
be adequately represented on Australian screens. 
The only test will be whether her products are 
good enough. If they are, they will ‘“‘ go”; 
if not, not. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


HE attention of the House during the past week 

has been divided between coal and the Fighting 

Services. Last Thursday’s further examination 
of Navy Estimates opened with an amusing 
incident. Mr. Lees Smith had come prepared to 
accept the First Lord’s challenge to produce 
evidence of his having caused the failure of the 
Geneva Conference, only to find his adversary 
away in the more sympathetic atmosphere of a 
meeting at Birmingham. Unwilling to waste his 
ammunition without a target, he moved the 
adjournment of the House until Mr. Bridgeman’s 
return later in the evening. This having been 
refused, he then found he had exhausted his right 
to speak and had to consign his notes to the limbo 
of undelivered orations. Commander Kenworthy 
stepped into the breach, and, with the self-satis- 
faction of one to whom notes are a trifling affair, 
proceeded to an extemporary exposition of the 
points his Hon. friend would have made. Before 
long the debate switched on to the Royal Oak 
incident, which appeared to be a case of much ado 


about nothing. 
* 


On Friday the Labour Party, represented by Mr. 
Greenall and other mining members, tried to 
persuade the Government to repeal the Eight Hours 
Mining Act; Commodore King, in his first speech as 
Minister of Mines, avoided being what Labour 
members like to call ‘‘ provocative ’’ but was none 
the less firm in his refusal. The debate was saved 
from being a mere repetition of hackneyed phrases 
by Mr. Lloyd George’s appearance in the réle of 
Balaam. He started by blaming the Government 
for all the troubles of the Coal industry, but, 
happening to allude to the regrettable lack of unanimity 
on his own Sankey Commission, he drew a running 
fire of Labour interruptions. Stung by these taunts, 
he turned on the miners’ leaders and not inappropriately 
hauled them over the coals. Having thus fitted the 
boot to the other foot, he sat down rather suddenly 
with a quizzical complaint at the reception of what 
had been intended as friendly overtures to the 
Labour Party. 


* 
* * 


The social aspect of the depression in the Coal 
industry was the subject on Monday of an earnest 
effort by all parties to make serious contributions 
to the solution of a grave problem. Mr. MacDonald 
divested himself of the ranting braggadocio which 
usually mars his utterances when he poses as a 
party leader, and gave an impressive account of the 
distress in South Wales as revealed by the recent 
researches of two of his followers, Mr. Rhys Davies 


and Mr. Pethick-Lawrence. Each of these subse. 
quently gave a sober but gloomy. account of his 
experiences. Mr. Neville Chamberlain agreed that 
the picture had not been at all exaggerated, but was 
unwilling to admit the necessity of special relief 
from public funds. He hoped private efforts would 
still be sufficient to supplement what local authorities 
could not entirely do. He paid a tribute to the 
heroic struggle of many local bodies to make two 
ends meet, and expressed the opinion that it would 
be unfair to relieve both the deserving and the 
undeserving of indebtedness. 

Although he tried to be optimistic and was 
anxious to show that the Government were not 
neglecting the problem of the 200,000 miners who 
might never find work again, his speech held but 
cold comfort for those in immediate need. Lord 
Hartington instanced Derbyshire lead mining as an 
example of a dead industry whose personnel had 
somehow or other managed to transfer to other 
districts and occupations. Captain Macmillan made 
the interesting point that rating relief might draw 
industry back to what were now almost derelict 
areas. Mr. Boothby reiterated his plea for 
rationalization instead of palliatives. 


* 
* *% 


The Labour Party on Tuesday vented their dis- 
pleasure at the failure of the Mines Department to 
prosecute in the case of a boy who was kept under- 
ground for sixteen hours by moving the adjourn- 
ment of the House. The Minister defended himself 
by pleading that a conviction had seemed doubtful, 
and by saying that though the owners of the Colliery 
had advanced emergency as their justification they 
had been warned to be more careful in future. 
This was an interlude in the middle of a debate on 
the unified control of the Fighting Services 
inaugurated by Sir Robert Hutchison from the 
Liberal benches. Owing to Army, Navy and Air 
Force Estimates being presented separately, the 
House has no regular opportunity of discussing 
Defence as a whole, and many members have 
waited long for this chance of raising the 
practicability of a Ministry of Defence. 

The Prime Minister made a long and somewhat 
involved statement explaining what was being done 
to ensure co-operation between the three Services, 
and deprecating any amalgamation or grouping of 
Government Departments. His followers were not 
convinced by his arguments. One after the other, 
Members pressed for more rapid progress in the 
direction of unified control. The Prime Minister 
had pleaded for natural growth to be allowed to 
take its course, but, as one speaker observed, this 
expression could include both ‘‘ the riotous exuber- 
ance of a tropical forest ’’ and ‘‘ the well-kept order- 
liness of an English garden.’’ The bewildering galaxy 
of Committees dwelt on by the Prime Minister con- 
jured up a picture of the Government as ‘‘ Babes in 
the Wood.”’ Although this situation owes much to 
his own enchantments, Mr. Lloyd George neverthe- 
less made use of his unrivalled war experience to pre- 
sent a formidable case for a more satisfactory system. 
The wider but cognate question of the functions and 
numbers of the Cabinet raised an important issue. 


* 
* * 


It might be thought that on the eve of the Franchise 
Bill’s second reading a motion in favour of the dis- 
franchisement of paupers at Guardians’ elections would 
have aroused interest. Mr. George Harvey’s 
effort on Wednesday fell rather flat. Hardly any 
members were found to support the idea and on the 
Home Secretary’s advice the motion was eventually 
withdrawn. Mr. Wiggins then initiated a discussion 
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on the mechanical side of electoral reform, but propor- 
tional representation and the like have lately declined 
in favour and are now as often as not merely used to 
show that parties defeated at elections are not really 
peaten at all. The House preferred to regard democ- 
racy as a human rather than a mathematical affair. 
First Crrizen 


RURAL PROBLEMS 
By L. F. EASTERBROOK 
V—RURAL EDUCATION 


HE chief problem in connexion with rural 

education is that at present there is no rural 

education worthy of the name. We have the 
agricultural colleges, the farm institutes and the village 
schools. But the colleges are for the few, the farm 
institutes are not many and are poorly patronized,* 
while their value as experimental farms is offset by an 
atmosphere of remoteness between them and the 
farmers. As for the village schools, there is little to 
distinguish them from urban schools. Rural and 
urban teachers are interchangeable, rural and urban 
syllabuses are almost identical, and the more intelli- 
gent the village child is, the more likely he will be 
to make for the town at the first opportunity, a 
tendency which the nature of his education encourages 
rather than checks. The child leaves at the age of 
fourteen, and from then onwards there is no more 
discipline and little opportunity for further instruction 
for the rest ofvits life. 

There is still in some rural districts that same sullen, 
peculiarly English, antipathy to education which so 
scandalized the Prince Consort that he initiated the 
Great Exhibition in the hope of shaming us into a 
more progressive outlook. ‘‘ What I know I know; 
and what I don’t know I don’t want you to teach me,” 
was the reply which the late Mr. Buckmaster, of the 
Education Department, complained that he received 
from many farmers. ‘‘ Why are you talking like 
that?” enquired our village schoolmaster last week of 
a child who addressed him in the broadest and most 
ungrammatical Hampshire. ‘‘That’s not how you learn 
to speak here.’’ ‘‘ I know, sir,’’ he answered, ‘‘ but 
when I talks like that a’t’ome, father clumps me on the 
‘ead and tells me not to go airin’ of meself orf.” 

No doubt both the farmers and the coming 
generation of parents are growing less prejudiced, 
but the fact remains that there is a wide gap between 
the mass of agricultural information that exists and the 
practical business of applying it, and, on more general 
ground, there is a remarkable ignorance in the 
countryside of the broad lines of social and rural 
development, of cosmic history, of ‘‘ questions of the 
day,” of everything, in fact, that should come under 
the head of a ‘‘ liberal education.” The village child 
leaves school with no vocational training, no 
knowledge of local or rural history. The child grows 
up and becomes a man who forms his opinions out of 
prejudices, out of talk in the village ‘‘ pub.,” out of 
half-truths dished up in his particular newspaper, 
which is probably only concerned in making out a case 
for the policy to which it is committed. He is equipped 
with no power of finding or selecting knowledge. It 
is, one feels, less the individuals who are to blame than 
the failure of our system of education. 

We are spending more than any other European 
country upon education, and, so far as the rural areas 
are concerned at any rate, we are getting worse 
results. Germany, France, Belgium, Switzerland 


* There are fifteen County Council Farm Institutes in England 
and Wales, with an average accommodation of about twenty-five 
students each. According to Mr. Dale’s address to the British 
Association on this subject, they are only two-thirds full, of 
which only one-third are the daughters or sons of farmers. Were 
they patronized as they should be, they would be overwhelmed. 


Holland and Denmark can all produce a better edu- 
cated peasantry—better educated, that is, in the sense 
that their minds are more receptive to things of value 
to them, and better equipped for following a country 
life and being proud of it. Our villages are suffering 
from an inferiority complex about agriculture. It is 
as well to face the facts. Although some of the best 
farming in the world is to be found in England, and 
especially in certain districts, yet there is a large 
number of agriculturists who seem impervious to 
knowledge, with the result that they are as much 
handicapped by the backwardness of their technique 
as by the exclusiveness of their untrained minds. 
The agricultural labourers have all too readily accepted 
the dictum that ‘‘ education is not for the likes of 
they,” and this belief is strengthened by the fact that 
however skilled and self-educated a labourer may 
become, the odds are against his profiting by i finan- 
cially unless he has capital or unless he changes his 
occupation. 

What is required, then, is a new attitude towards 
education, and a re-casting of the whole! system in the 
villages founded on the facts of rural psychology and 
rural needs. After the elementary stage it must be 
definitely vocational, and the prejudice against seeking 
knowledge must be broken down. Some system is 
required that will afford the countryman oppor- 
tunities for learning something more, that will keep 
his mind alert and informed, and, if possible, be com- 
prehensive enough to weld the whole of rural life 
together into a rural consciousness, that it may regain 
its old pride of place in the community. Fortunately 
there is more than a possibility of such a dream 
coming true, for the genius of Mr. Henry Morris, 
Secretary for Education, Cambridgeshire, has evolved 
a scheme that seems to cover all these points, and a 
beginning has been made in putting it into operation. 

Mr. Morris’s scheme is this: Village children under 
eleven are given the ordinary education at the village 
school. After that age their education is carried on 
at Senior Schools in the larger villages—thirty or forty 
are projected for Cambridgeshire. In addition, it is 
intended to provide village colleges at central points 
in agricultural districts, where all the educational and 
social agencies, statutory and voluntary, may be co- 
ordinated. It is hoped to establish several village 
colleges in Cambridgeshire at suitable centres. The 
village college will include facilities for the education 
of country people of all ages, with a village hall used 
for the schoolchildren by day and for all the general uses 
of a village hall in the evenings, and a room divided 
into two parts—one a library providing ‘‘ the educa- 
tional tool known as books,” the other a reading room 
for newspapers and periodicals. Another room will be 
set aside definitely for agricultural education, and 
provided with a laboratory. Here also will be taught 
thatching, hedging, ditching, veterinary science, 
farriery, and the care of agricultural machinery. 
Demonstration crops will be organized on farms near 
the college. Two other rooms will be primarily for 
adult education, particularly in humane subjects. 
They will accommodate also meetings of the different 
rural committees, statutory and voluntary. The village 
college will include a recreation ground,*with a pavilion 
containing a dressing room for village athletes, vested 
in the Parish Council, and a small plot of ground for 
horticultural demonstrations. There will also be a 
centre in it for lectures and evening classes in Public 
Health, a Warden, and a Warden’s House. 

Such a College is about to be built at Sawston. It 
will cost £14,000, towards which the Carnegie Trus- 
tees have generously contributed £5,500. Fourteen 
thousand pounds is a large sum in these lean years, 
but Mr. Morris’s plans for the centralization and 
grouping of Senior Schools will represent a saving of 
money, for it is the small, isolated school that is 
expensive. Money will also be better spent, for his 
system is attracting a new type of rural teacher— 
graduates of big universities—and the Senior Schools 
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can be better equipped, more efficiently administered, 
and provided with a more liberal curriculum. How 
thoroughly the Cambridgeshire County Council has 
realized the needs of rural education may be gathered 
from its ‘ Handbook of Further Education for the 
Countryside.’ It embraces English Literature, Drama 
Classes, Rural Economics (e.g., History of Agriculture 
—Rates—Tithes—History of Land Tenure), Rural 
Science, Local and Rural History, Choral Singing, 
Orchestral Classes, Folk Dancing, Rural Architecture, 
Domestic Economy and fourteea Rural Handicrafts 
that can be practised by the individual in his home. 

The Cambridgeshire scheme is so new that it can 
only be called an experiment. But it is an experiment 
well worth watching, for if it succeeds it will have 
gone a long way towards establishing a rural civiliza- 
tion full of the vigour of its natural birth. It will 
produce a community of countrymen and country- 
women equipped to take full advantage of every 
opportunity offered, enterprising, alive, capable of 
developing along the lines of their own characteristics. 


A LETTER FROM IRELAND 
[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT] 


Dublin, March 28, 1928 
HE new Director of the National Gallery of 
Ireland, Mr. Thomas Bodkin, has lately 
described how the interest of the Irish 
public in pictorial art dwindled during the last 
century to vanishing point. Though there are now 
signs of a revival, only half a dozen native painters 
are as yet maintained in Ireland, and these very 
poorly. The odd thing, in these circumstances, is 
that Ireland should have such an excellent National 
Gallery; its excellence, too, is comparatively recent. 
I was reading, not long ago, a book of Irish 
travel by a Frenchman, M. Daryl, who visited the 
collection in the ’eighties and remarked that it would 
perhaps fetch a million francs at the Hotel Drouot. 
Patriotism, he said, had first place in the Irish 
National Gallery, and great art was relegated to the 
second. The collection was ‘‘ worth nothing,’’ if 
one excepted a beautiful Giorgione, a Jan Steen of 
great dimensions and of extraordinary quality, a 
precious Potter and an astonishing Cornelius Bega. 
The odd thing is that Giorgione was never 
represented in the Gallery. Mr. Daryl’s comment 
shows among other things how badly the collection 
must have been catalogued forty years ago. But 
even then, without a Giorgione, the Gallery was a 
good one. Mr. Bernard Shaw has told us how in 
his youth he used to haunt the deserted rooms, once 
finding a poet there whom he greeted as one explorer 
in the Sahara greets another. It was always rich 
in minor masterpieces. Some of the schools of 
which the Gallery has particularly good examples— 
early eighteenth-century Italian, for example: 
Magnasco, Pannini, Piaritta, Belotto, Piranesi, 
Tiepolo—were out of fashion until lately; in the 
Piranesi, ‘ Roman Ruins,’ Dublin has the only 
painting by that artist, an etcher, that is known. 
The beautiful Fra Angelico was purchased as late 
as 1886. But how did the French critic fail to 
remark Rembrandt’s ‘ Shepherds Reposing by Night,’ 
and Andrea Mantegna’s ‘ Judith with the Head of 
Holofernes,’ which is the Gallery’s masterpiece? 
What Sir Hugh Lane did for the collection in a 
Directorship of fifteen months is perhaps not even 
yet adequately recognized. The Lane pictures, as 
they are called, have not all left Ireland; forty of 
them, including the famous El Greco, are in this 
Gallery. In spite of the prevailing indifference of 
their compatriots, Irishmen themselves, as Mr. 
Bodkin has said, have done most towards the 
creation of the collection. Henry Doyle, for instance, 


who was Director of the Gallery from 1869 to 1892 
a bad period of popular taste, bought for the country 
many works of real value, including a number of 
fine examples of the Dutch school, and that at a time 
when the Dutch school had fallen into disrepute. 
The new Director is well known as an art critic jn 
England and Europe, and with his learning and energy 
is a worthy successor of Sir Hugh Lane. 

This Gallery remains the National Gallery of Ireland; 
but the Royal Hibernian Academy, an organization 
corresponding to the Royal Academy, will in future 
operate only in the Free State. The six northern 
counties are setting up an Academy of their own, 
with Sir John Lavery as President. Since the whole 
of Ireland can scarcely support one artist in a good 
livelihood, there does not seem to be much reason 
for this step, and although modern Ireland has 
produced many famous artists, it is a debatable 
question whether such a thing as a school of Irish 
painting exists. The action of the Belfast artists— 
most of whom are resident either in London or in 
Dublin—assumes that there is not one Irish school, 
but two! This is another example of the subjection 
of Irishmen to abstract logic. Because Ireland has 
two Parliaments she must have two kinds of 
painting; and‘ even Northern charity is now to be 
distinguished from Southern, to judge from the 
announcement that the very successful Jubilee 
Nurses Association has been split into two parts. 

Mr. William O’Brien’s death following closely on 
that of Mr. John Dillon does not mean the passing 
of the last of the famous group that Parnell gathered 
round him in 1880. Messrs. T. P. O’Connor, Seaton 
and Healy survive. Of the older politicians, original 
Parnellites, only Mr. Healy ‘‘ came in ” with the Free 
State. Unlike John Dillon, Mr. O’Brien did not view 
the settlement of 1922 in stony silence; he continued 
to admonish his countrymen affectionately to the end. 
He was probably the last Irishman to believe that 
‘* United Ireland ’’ was an ideal immediately realiz- 
able by peaceful means. The obituary notices did not 
do justice to his writings. In the latter part of his 
life, Mr. O’Brien produced one book of political 
memoirs after another; and though these had all the 
same central theme—namely, the disasters of division 
from which Mr. O’Brien, had he been listened to, 
might have saved Ireland—they make interesting 
reading. His descriptions of the strange figure of 
Parnell especially deserve preservation. His style, 
sumptuously sentimental, revealed the gusto with 
which Irishmen of an older generation savoured 
political agitation. In contrast with our extremists of 
to-day, Mr. O’Brien was a man of very wide general 
knowledge, and one wonders if the education with 
which Victorian England provided this country has 
not been much maligned. 

There should be plenty of occupation for the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission which _ the 
Free State Government is about to set up. It is said 
that the manuscript remains of old and) middle Irish 
amount to about ten times the volume of the classical 
literature of Rome Y I do not know if much can be 
found therein to interest the ‘‘ modern man,” outside 
of the poetry to which attention has already been given 
by scholars like Professor O’Rahilly, the late Kuno 
Meyer and Mr. Robin Flower of the British Museum, 
who has lately published beautiful English translations 
of Irish ‘‘court-poetry’’ of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The older Irish civilization seldom came to 
grips with realities in its prose; and after the seven- 
teenth century Irish became a folk speech. A writer in 
the Irish Times holds out hope of the discovery of other 
Gaelic philosophers and theologians besides John Scotus 
Erigena. Erigena was an Irish Gael, though I see 
that Dean Inge cites him casually as an illustration 
of the brilliancy of English speculation in the ninth 
century. We claim him while agreeing in general 
with the remark of a Roman cardinal, that Les 
Irlandais ne sont pas forts pour la theologie. If he 
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had successors they would have written, as he did him- 
self, in Latin. The Commission, however, is not 
confined to the examination of MS. in Irish. It should 
not neglect English treasures. Already in the seven- 
teenth century English was the language of the old 
Irish gentry—of men like Chevalier Wogan, Swift’s 
correspondent—as well as of the Protestant Settlement. 
Research has not yet tapped the resources of history 
that exist in the family records of our eighteenth- 
century country houses. 


A TIP FOR THE NATIONAL 
By L. E. WHaRTON 


HE other day I got into a carriage of the 
Horsham train in which two men were sitting 
with their faces to the engine. In the far 
corner was a lean dishevelled man of about forty- 
five, who looked as if he was trying to get away 
from himself. In the near corner—I sat down 
opposite him—was a horsey-looking man with red 
cheeks and a beak of a nose and gay blue eyes. He 
wore a heavy check cap, check breeches, canvas 
gaiters, a brown coat, and a blue and white. spotted 
tie. His calling was written all over him. As soon 
as we were clear of London he engaged himself in 
hunting the country. This drew me to him, for in 
such make-believe I myself indulge. There are 
some men who think a train journey wasted unless 
they spend it in reading or talk. They are no 
companions for me. I take no pleasure in the talk 
of strange men, except now and then when some 
common delight fortuitously draws us together. As 
I say, when in the train I look out of the window 
and hunt the country. Or perhaps I make up silly 
rhymes to the tune of the wheels, or just think about 
the things I have done or of what I am going to do 
when I get to the other end. These are the things I 
like to do in the train, but of them all I like best 
to play at hunting. 

So I was taken with this gaitered man, and 
watched those little movements of head and shoulders 
and hand which told me he was riding the Surrey 
hills. His horse hit a fence somewhere near Epsom 
and nearly came down, but he recovered wonder- 
fully. The rider in gathering him up leaned back a 
trifle too far, hitting his head against the back of the 
seat. He became self-conscious, looked half 
ashamedly at me, then smiled. ‘“* Ah,” I said 
laughing, ‘‘ there’s wire about yet. You must be 
careful.’’ ‘* So you know what I was at, do you?’’ 
said he, and smiled, reassured to think that I knew 
him to be quite sane. “You know,” I said, 
“there’s a lot of loose talk about Mohammed and 
that mountain of his, but I could never make out 
why he couldn’t bring it to him.” ‘‘ I don’t know 
what you’re talking about,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I do 
know that this is good fun.” 

Then after some conversation, he asked me if I 
were going to the National. I was not. Well, then, 
I surely had put some money on it? No, I had no 
money for betting. ‘‘ Never mind,’’ said he, speak- 
ing with confidential insistence, ‘‘ never mind that. 
You back the Master. You don’t need money to 
back a horse like that: he makes it for you! Lord, 
and the man upon him! Such a man! And such a 
horse!’ I told him that now the new Gaming Act 
was law it was not possible securely to back a horse 
without money. But what of that? ‘‘ Never mind,”’’ 
he said, hot with counsel in my interest, ‘* get hold 
of it somehow. Sell something—your furniture— 
clothes—anything—but sell it—and put everything 
on the Master.’”” He wouldn’t give everybody this 
tip, not he—why, he’d be selling them on the course 
at a bob a time—but he could see I understood about 
horses and would like me to come to some good by 


them. Then he took my hand and shook it and bade 
me good-bye, for we had reached Dorking, for which 
place he was set out. 

Meanwhile the nervous man had been shifting 
about uneasily. And the more eloquently the claims 
of the Master were advanced the more uneasy did 
he become. The relief that came into his face on 
the departure of the horsey man was short-lived. 
He became troubled again, changed his seat once 
and then once more, and altogether so worked upon 
my nerves that I was emboldened to ask if I could 
do anything to relieve his discomfort. For a while 
he stared at me. ‘' What horse did he say?’’ 
‘* The Master,’’ I said. And he said, ‘‘ Lord, that’s 
done _it!’’ Then he drew near to me, all 
unsettled by his excitement. He told me, rushing his 
words, that he had but £200 in all the world; and 
he had put every penny of it on ‘“‘ X”’ to win. (I 
withhold the name, for I would lead no man into 
possible loss without cause.) It was all or nothing 
with him; if he lost, he was a broken man and would 
do away with himself. ‘‘ That,” said I, “is 
despair, and 

Despair is treason toward man 

And blasphemy to heaven! 
Nor have: you lost it yet, so why worry?’’ But he 
was not cheered. Therefore I talked to him of 
suicide and the teaching of the various Churches 
upon it, which men have forgotten, and of Hell, 
which men are too afraid of to believe in, and of 
other things equally well conceived to raise his 
spirits. I spoke to him of the aim and end of life. 
He said life was not worth living. Whereupon, not 
at all astonished but filling my voice with astound- 
ment, I said: ‘‘ What!’ And standing up before 
him I declaimed the whole of the late Poet 
Laureate’s verses on the matter—I mean those 
verses which begin : 


Is life worth living? Yes, so long... - 
and end on the breaking crest of the argument : 


So long as flashes English steel, 
And English trumpets shrill, 

He is dead already who does not feel 
Life is worth living still. 


But he seemed to harden in his determination to die. 
I had now come to my destination, and, seeing 
further persuasion hopeless, bade him good-bye. 
Where he was going I had not enquired, but I had 
no doubt at all it was Shoreham. 

There is undoubtedly something admirable in a 
gambler. There is in his composition much. tragic 
folly too; but when we have analysed all the elements 
in him, and censured him and pitied him by turns, we 
come back in the end to admire him. So at least 
do I. And by a gambler I mean one who plays a 
game for high stakes and takes the winning or the 
losing of it with an equal serenity. But this poor 
nervous creature was none such. He had the 
gambler’s itch but not his temperament; not the 
fine careless gesture nor the seeming aloofness from 
the result of his venture. It seemed as if he had 
made his stake surreptitiously and, moreover, had 
crawled to make it. In him a gamble was an 
ignoble thing. He was an apt object for contempt; 
but for pity too, and in the end pity for him rose 
uppermost within me. And as I walked away on 
the lonely road brooding over the disturbing 
thoughts that had come into my mind, I felt a deep 
sympathy with him. I felt that I would like to 
stand by him, to suffer some loss with him, if need 
be, so that he might not go out altogether unfriended 
from the world. So meeting a betting man I know, 
I drew from my pocket five pounds that I had meant 
for other things, and gave it to him and asked him 
to put it on ‘‘X” for me. For that poor devil's 


sake I prayed that ‘“‘ XX” might win. And since 
five pounds is a large sum and its loss a serious 
thing, I now pray so for my own. 
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IN PRAISE OF JOURNALISTS 


By GERALD GOULD 


W E journalists, who polish and _ perfect 


our prose in the interests of the Press, 
that Palladium of British liberties, are 
constantly impugned and pilloried: and, in the 
words of Mr. Ralph Hodgson, 
It don’t make us appy, 
Ow can it do, quite! 
There was a time when we were taken seriously : 
when the Independent squirmed under the heel 
of the Gazette at Eatanswill, and Pott called the 
Buffs black. ‘* The Press,’’ as Mr. Pott said 
to Mr. Pickwick, ‘‘ is a mighty engine.’’ Has 
it really, in invention and inventive, run off the 
rails? Deans and politicians add injury to 
insult, by invading our own columns to deplore 
us. The journalist, once feared and loved, finds 
himself a by-word: a type in type: a joke kept 
standing: a stereo-comic. And all because he 
is said to write journalese. 

I propose to show that he cannot help writing 
journalese; that he is quite right to write 
journalese; and that he does not write journalese 
at all. 

What is this journalese, any way? A scholar 
once, having quoted the phrase ‘‘ drenched in 
flesh and blood ’’ (I think from Bacon), added 
by way of scorn: ‘‘ Or, in the more elegant 
language of the Daily Telegraph, palpitating 
with actuality.’’ That is a long time ago: the 
reproach is no longer the same :. we are supposed, 
now, to have given up the ornate for the snappy. 
But the old reproach and the new are alike in 
this—that they ignore both what the journalist 
does, and what he is trying to do. There is 
nothing wrong about ‘“‘ palpitating with 
actuality.’’ It is clear, and forceful; and it is the 
sort of thing which, in the days when it was 
written, was expected and appreciated at the 
breakfast-table. |The journalist is furnishing 
journals, not aiming at immortality. To com- 
pare his tongue with that of the immortals is to 
beg the question. Bacon, despite an incurably 
unphilosophic habit of mind which would have 
made it difficult for him to earn his living in 
Fleet Street, was certainly a very great man; 
and ‘‘ drenched in flesh and blood” is a very 
great phrase. But it is not the ideal phrase for 
a daily paper. We don’t want Bacon at 
breakfast. 

Giving the name of Rose Macaulay, a 
brilliant satirist has in her latest novel parodied 
the papers. As thus: 


ATTEMPTED SUICIDE 
BOBBED-HAIR GIRL IN DOCK 

That she had no friends and no one to love her but her cat 
was the pathetic statement of the bobbed-haired London girl, 
May Wilkins, who appeared at Bow Street this afternoon to 
answer the charge of attempted suicide, smartly dressed in a 
beige suit and small black hat. Following a dose of laudanum, 
she had thrown herself into the Thames off Battersea Bridge, 

but was rescued by a waterman, due to her cries of fear. 
It is near enough to be delightful, though too 
far to be fair. But with posters Miss Macaulay 
is a shade less successful. ‘‘ West End Flat 
Mystery Surprise. Dark Girl Sensation. Amaz- 
ing Revelations ’’ would refuse to go into the 
space. A poster-artist who drew up such copy 


would never fill the bill: he would over-fill the 
bills. In my experience, the newspaper-placards 
are often informative, often provocative, and 
sometimes extremely witty. Fire on Under. 
ground. Passengers Alight’’ was a_ good 
example. 

I am free to admit that journalists have a 
jargon. There are tricks of the trade. But there 
is generally some reason behind the tricks. We 
do say “‘alleged”’ and ‘“‘amazing.”’ It is 
alleged that we do. It is not amazing that we 
should. The former word protects us from the 
law of libel (though perhaps the sub-editor who 
wrote ‘‘ Alleged Allegations’’ was making 
assurance almost comically sure); and the latter 
word flatters a universal human craving not 
invented by journalism. Chief subs. do try to 
prevent a story from beginning with an article: 
they think—perhaps rightly—that an §article 
should begin with a story. ‘‘ Giving the name 
of ......’’ It strikes the human note! And 
as for the bob and the shingle, I cannot agree 
with Miss Macaulay that they are irrelevant to 
murder and suicide. Surely there is the pathos 
of mortality in that contrast between care of the 
person and dissolution of the dust. There is the 
example of a very famous lady in the Bible (it 
is true there exist alleged allegations against her 
moral character) who painted her face and tired 
her hair before going to the dogs. 

Seriously, some sort of jargon or code—I 

should prefer to call it a technique—is absolutely 
necessary if the papers are to come out in time. 
That they shall come out is, after all, the 
decision of the public which buys them. But 
how many of the public realize the conditions 
under which the work is done? How many 
have been inside a newspaper office—to say 
nothing of a foundry or machine-room ? 
, There is no other profession, trade or business 
in the world where so many decisions, involving 
so great a responsibility, have to be made at 
such a pace. The news pours in, like a thousand 
streams in spate, from every continent and every 
ocean: it comes from reporters, news agencies, 
special correspondents, by hand, by post, by wire 
and air: it foams in flimsies, tingles through 
telephones, ticks on tapes. The news-editor 
must receive it, adjust it, estimate it, take a 
chance on the truth and importance of every 
item. Through goes the monstrous accumulation, 
heap on heap, to the chief sub-editor, who does 
another sum in moral proportion, scraps this 
item, exalts that—gives out the stories for writing 
up or toning down, judges like lightning the 
space to be occupied, the page, the position—the 
capacity and interest of his subordinates—the 
taste and temper of the waiting public. Splash, 
lead, fill—the kind of heading, the kind of 
treatment—all must be settled in a race against 
the clock; and perhaps, when all is settled, the 
fatal house telephone will ring, and the editor’s 
unwelcome voice bid the whole order of the 
paper to be reversed, that way may be made for 
a political crisis on page one. 

Up flies the stuff, marked for the printer— 
every phrase, remember, of even the minutest 
heading or cross-head, fitted within an_ exact 
number of letters: not a hair’s-breadth (literally, 
as I fear we sometimes say in Fleet Street when 
we mean ‘ metaphorically ’’—as, ‘‘ he literally 
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brought the house down ”’ 


: but in this case I 
mean literally literally)—not a hair’s-breadth of 
verge to play with. This copy, then, is carried 
by boys or shot through tubes to the composing 
room. A wise man with shears, as swift and 
uncontradictable as Atropos, cuts it up and allots 


it to the compositors. These clatter on the 
linotypes, and the stories turn (in one sense 
only) to lead. They are carried to the side, and 
proofs are pulled: next they are carried to the 
** stone,’’ and column on column is put together, 
cut, fitted, locked into a solid page, and pushed 
through an iron gate into the foundry, where 
half-naked supermen toil in the atmosphere of 
an inferno. The pages are cast, and carried 
down to the vast rotary machines, and clamped 
on, each in its place; a roll of virgin paper is 
attached to one end of each machine; the word 
is given, and the machines start. They roar 
like thunder: they shake the concrete foundation 
of their home. And out of the other end of 
them, by miracle, come the newspapers, printed, 
folded, complete, hundreds to the minute, myriads 
in the night. And _ still, everything by the 
clock: every page must enter the foundry at a 
given minute: if there is any flaw in type or 
paper, any weakness in the human or material 
machines, the whole whirling succession is put 
out, the giant cogs are arrested, the breakfast 
tables of the country are threatened with lack of 
news. 

The vans are waiting, they are packed with 
parcels of various sizes: they fly off through 
the midnight streets, with the minimum of 
minutes in which to catch the trains. And next 
morning ten million householders unfold the 
printed sheets, prop them opprobriously against 
coffee-pots, and say to their wives: ‘‘ Not much 
in the papers this morning !”’ 

Judge the journalist lightly! Like the pianist, 
he is doing his best; and very often, if he stopped 
to do better, you would get no journals at all. 
He has, too, this last fine claim upon your 
affection. Through his trade came the cross- 
word puzzle upon the world. And how has 
that enriched our vocabulary! I notice in Miss 
Macaulay’s book ‘‘ Xenomaniac ’’ (xenomania, an 
inordinate attachment to things foreign); 
“ catachrestic ’’ (catachresis, a figure by which a 
word is used in a sense different from, yet 
analogous to, its own); coffle’’ (a gang, 
especially of slaves); ‘‘ eutaxy’’ (good order); 
“etesian ’’ (periodical), and ‘‘ essorant ’’ (about 
to soar). Perhaps to Miss Macaulay, who is a 
scholar, these came by nature; but most of us 
would have had to search for them through a 
coffe of etesians. Yet satirists continue to 
belabour a profession as nobly acquiescent as a 
lash toit (lash, slow, slack: soft: insipid. Toit, a 
cushion). I have a good mind to take Miss 
Macaulay’s delicious novel and pop it at my 
eme’s. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS 


Next week the Saturpay Review will be on sale in 
London a day earlier than usual. Subscribers who will 
be away from home for Easter, should notify the Pub- 


lisher of their change of address immediately. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Editor of the Saturpay Revisw the free 
expression in these columns of genuine op tters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 


I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the sume 
Tuesday. 


week, should reach hem on 


DOG RACING 


SIR,—Anyone familiar with casinos on the Con- 
tinent must have seen how closely the dog rac8 
meetings resemble them. But there is an important 
difference. In France, for example, casinos near 
cities were found so demoralizing that the Government 
will now only allow them in places distant from 
crowded districts so as to put no temptation in the way 
of the poorer classes. 

The dog-racing syndicates, on the contrary, declare 
that their amusement should only be set up in cities of 
300,000 or more. They claim that dog racing has 
diminished street betting on horses; but as no one has 
ever been able to estimate the amount of street betting 
there is, their claim is preposterous. They claim that 
betting on dogs is no worse than betting on horses; 
but it is not a substitute for betting on horses, bein 
merely an addition and extension to it. It has mal 
its net especially for women, the absence of cruelty 
making it, as we are told, ‘‘ essentially feminine.’’ 
Thousands of girls who would never have dared to 
make a bet on horse racing have become initiated into 
betting through greyhound racing. 

Education has done very little for England if this 
amusement (which is not a sport but simply a device 
to exploit gambling) is to occupy the leisure of the 
working classes. 

I am, etc., 
On Guarp ” 


THE PRESENT STATE OF LITERARY 
CRITICISM 


SIR,—May I crave the courtesy of your columns 
for a matter to which little attention is being paid? 
That matter is book reviewing. 

For some time it has been the custom to get 
eminent men of letters to contribute a review on a 
recently published book. In that there seems 
nothing wrong on principle; but observe the strange 
results it produces, as I did a week ago when buying 
some books. On two of them I found that an 
enthusiastic publicity manager had incorporated on 
the wrapper of each, among others, Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s opinion of the book, which he had 
apparently reviewed somewhere. Each of these opinions 
was the same and ran something like this: ‘‘ This is 
the best book of the year.’’ Nor is this Mr. Bennett’s 
fault alone. Among many other literary men, Mr. 
Wells falls for this easy and platitudinous type of 
literary criticism. How often can one see that 
worthy gentleman’s remark, ‘‘ This is a_ real 
contribution to literature.’’ Could anything be so 
ridiculous as the blind scattering of empty super- 
latives on the least production of the publishers? 

The reviewers do not by any means help the 
public, who read their reviews, to form a judgment 
about a_beok. Just the other week a woman 
reviewer wrote most enthusiastically in a literary 
journal, using the same unqualified superlatives of 
Messrs. Wells and Bennett, on a certain collection of 
folk-lore. Not only would an eager young publicity 
agent find a mine of short, snappy, superlative, 
laudatory sentences with which to cover the wrapper, 
but also an easily guiled public, reading the review, 
would be carried away by the meaningless expression 
of ignorant opinion on the part of a very impression- 
able woman. Superlatives in the hand of a literary 


critic are to be used sparingly and with considered 
judgment. 
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Many books are bad; most are mediocre. A few 
are good; about one each year is excellent. Few of 
the books which appear in the allotted span of one 
man’s life are ‘‘ real contributions to literature.’’ 
What the present-day critic has to get over is the 
initial and sometimes enthusiastic impression which 
a book, just closed, leaves. Most reviewers seem 
to reach for their pens immediately the last page 
has been read. They do not allow themselves time 
to form a coherent judgment. Impartiality is not 
the fault of the contemporary critic. 

I am, etc., 
James CuRRIE 

Glas gow 


SHAKESPEARE, JONSON AND WILKINS 


SIR,—In your issue of March 24 appeared an article, 
‘ The Theatre: Merchandise Marks,’ in which, com- 
menting upon my recently published book, ‘ Shake- 
speare, Jonson and Wilkins as Borrowers,’ Mr. Ivor 
Brown writes, ‘‘ When Mr. Allen starts to expose 
the stolen goods, his sense of evidence becomes fan- 
tastic. After all, the store of English words .. . is 
limited and all minds do occasionally think alike, with- 
out either the purpose or the performance of mental 
larceny.’’ 

From this passage I infer that, in Mr. Brown’s 
opinion, the many parallels, which I point out, between, 
for example, ‘ Every Man Out of His Humour ’ and 
‘ Twelfth Night,’ are mere coincidences, due to a limited 
store cf English words, and to a natural community of 
language between contemporary fellow dramatists. 
This explanation, however—other considerations apart 
—breaks down before the single fact that these 
abounding parallels occur only as between certain 
plays, dozens of borrowings from ‘ Twelfth Night ’ 
being visible in ‘ Every Man Out of His Humour,’ 
and in ‘ The Silent Woman,’ whereas you may seek 
them in vain in, e.g., ‘ Every Man in His Humour ’ 
and ‘ The Alchemist.’ 

Again, Jonson’s friend Chapman—though I did not 
know it until after my book was in print—imitated 
Shakespeare deliberately, just as Jonson did, though 
also only in certain plays, and for quite comprehen- 
sible reasons. Those plays—as I hope to prove before 
long—are the two ‘ Bussy d’Ambois ’ tragedies, and, 
in part, the second Byron play. In Chapman’s other 
dramas—so far as I know them—no such borrowings 
from Shakespeare are to be found, though, were these 
due to coincidence, and to community of phrase, we 
should expect to find them scattered, almost indis- 
criminately, throughout all the plays. 

The coincidence theory, then, is, in my judgment, 
far more ‘‘ fantastic’? than my own simple and 
logical explanation, namely, that Shakespeare’s rivals 
imitated, for obvious reasons, the most popular 
dramatist of his time; and that they did so most 
frequently during, and after the period of his retire- 
ment from London, one of those many imitations 
being that very play, ‘Two Noble Kinsmen,’ with 
which Mr. Brown’s interesting article is primarily 
concerned. 

I am, etc., 
Percy ALLEN 

19 Middleway, Hampstead Garden 

Suburb, N.W.11 


MEN AND ANTS 


SIR,—Your reviewer, Mr. Edward Shanks, com- 
pares the activities of ants with those of human beings, 
and says of the ants that ‘‘‘We must describe them 
as if they were automata . . . responding involun- 
tarily .. . to certain physical stimuli.” Is Mr. 
Shanks sure that this is not also a true description of 
human beings? 

The principle of the uniformity of nature, upon 
which all modern science, as opposed to medieval 


ideas, is founded, does not seem to leave any room 
for human free-will, which may well be a mere illusion, 
due to the same organs of the brain, under the infly. 
ence of external stimuli, controlling simultaneously 
both our wishes and our actions, so that when we 
think we are doing what we wish, we are really wish- 
ing to do what we are impelled to do. 
I am, etc., 
A. A. CAMPBELL Swinton 
The Atheneum, Pall Mall, S.W.1 


MEMORIA TECHNICA 


SIR,—In an elementary Latin grammar used in the 
’eighties—was it ‘ Elementa Latina ’?—there were 
printed rhyming lines giving the Latin prepositions 
and the cases which they respectively governed. | 
cannot recall all the lines, but one was: 


A, Ab, Absque, coram, de. 


The inside cover of our exercise books contained a 
perennially useful verse, which I am surprised to find 
is retained by few of my contemporaries. It goes 
thus: 

Thirty days hath September, 

April, June and November. 

All the rest have thirty-one 

Excepting February alone, 

Which hath but twenty-eight days clear 
And twenty-nine in each leap year. 

In my schooldays a book called ‘ Nesbit’s Men- 
suration ’ enjoyed considerable popularity. It had a 
rhyme for ascertaining the radius of a circle one acre 
in extent: 

In the midst of a meadow well storéd with grass 

I engaged just one acre to tether my ass: 

What length is the cord that he feeding all round 
May not graze less or more than an acre of ground? 


Other readers may remember similar aids to memory ; 
and it might be interesting to see some of them in 
print again. 

I am, etc., 
J. Leste MacCatium 

Oakleigh, Boswall Road, Edinburgh 


PITY THE PRINTER 


SIR,—It is many years since I first received 
instruction in the art of typography. Prior to my 
initiation I was under the impression that printers’ 
copy, like architects’ plans, was made so legible 
that chances of error were reduced to a minimum. 
To my surprise, however, I discovered that much 
of the copy being handled was only read with 
difficulty, while in many places it was altogether 
indecipherable. 

Unfortunately a similar state of affairs exists in 
printing offices to-day, with the result that not only 
are printers’ brains racked unnecessarily, but their 
eyesight, too, is being ruined. 4 

Printers neither expect nor desire their copy to 
resemble copperplate. They do, however, wish it 
to be legible, particularly foreign phrases, unusual 
words, and signatures, so that they can do their 
work with the expedition that twentieth-century 
hustle demands. ; 

So long as those who write for the Press omit 
to dot their i’s and cross their t’s, and fail to 
distinguish n’s from u’s, a printer’s lot will remain 
far from happy or healthy. 

I am, etc., 
B. BUCKINGHAM 


THE MEANING OF WORDS 


SIR,—It is with some hesitation that I reply to the 
letter published in your columns upon this subject, 
being loth to accuse your correspondent of a certain 
confusion of thought. The question, which has always 
been the subject of disquisition, is really epistemology. 
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All words assume a number of given facts, either a 
priori or ascertained empirically. By an act of inference 
we credit others with having Similar capacities for 
being affected by external stimuli, heat, light, etc. We 
cannot describe things unknown by anyone else, i.e., 
our sensations, because we cannot admit them into our 
minds to feel what we are feeling. Thus the quality 
“beauty ’’ can be described only in reference to the 
pleasure which we assume to be induced in others, 
inwardly, by its contemplation. It is not possible to 
describe what pleasure (or beauty) feels like, psycho- 
jogists notwithstanding. 

The same obviously applies to any abstract con- 
cept, including ugliness and repulsiveness. Another 
person’s description does not necessarily coincide with 
our reactions, for instance, ‘* modern art,’’ where ideas 
of ugliness and beauty are involved, or rather feelings, 
for both beauty and ugliness are feelings. 

The apparent contradiction in your correspondent’s 
letter arises from a confusion of universals and par- 
ticulars. ‘* Anyone can describe what is repellent in 
any way,’’ but surely anyone can describe what is 
beautiful in any way, although we might not agree 
with his feelings in either case. What no one can do 
is to define ‘‘ beauty ”’ or “‘ ugliness,’’ to everyone’s 
satisfaction. (See Plato, Hippias Major.) Lastly, 
though this is quite beside the point, your correspon- 
dent says that geometrical definitions are unchallenge- 
able, and that ‘‘ everyone knows a cube, etc.’’ (even 
in Africa?). Here I am no longer able to agree even 
in part, for I consider that geometrical definitions are 
open to contradiction, and further that geometrical 
figures (a different thing) are ‘‘ known ’’ by nobody. 
There is not space to deal with the matter fully, but 
just consider the most elementary of these, the straight 
line. Definition, ‘‘ The shortest distance between two 
points.’”’ Figure, ‘‘ Length but no breadth.”’ 

The latter defies human imagination, which depends 
upon imperfect copies. The former contradicts all our 
ideas when in Einstein’s curved space the shortest 
distance between two points is a curve! 

I am, etc., 
A. GERARD-BOULTON 

110 Sussex Road, Harrow 


DORCHESTER HOUSE 


SIR,—With reference to the article by Mr. D. S. 
MacColl in your last issue, Mr. MacColl seems to 
think that if the Alfred Stevens chimney-piece in 
Dorchester House is saved that is all that is required. 
In my opinion the whole of the dining-room wood- 
work and fittings’ should be preserved, including the 
doors and door linings, in fact all the doors on that 
particular landing, as they are examples of very fine 
craftsmanship and are nicely carved. 

I am, etc., 
J. Henry SELLERS 

78 King Street, Manchester 


THE OXFORD OUTLOOK 


SIR,—I notice with surprise the statement in the 
letter from your Oxford’ Correspondent, published in 
your issue of March 17, regretting that the Oxford 
Outlook was ‘‘ at the énd of its financial tether.”’ 

I should régard it as an act of courtesy on your part 
if you would allow mé to cofrect that statement. It 
is curious that your Correspondent’s statement should 
have appeared at the very time when the Oxford 
Outlook was’ posting’ colleges with the information 
that’ if future all contributions would be paid for." 
Possibly’ your Correspondent misread or misinterpreted 
this ridtice; arid herice’his quite unfounded fears. 

I am, etc., 
HuGu CHESTERMAN, 
Editor’ 


The‘ Oxford Outlook,’ 
49 Broad Street, Oxford 


THE THEATRE 
THE ALL-COWARD REVUE 


By Ivor BROWN 


This Year of Grace. 
London Pavilion. 


EVUE, as we have known it for some fifteen 

years, has a French name and an English 

spirit. At its best it is a delightful entertain- 
ment for adults; at its worst it is not so bad as the 
best musical comiedy, a class of confection whose 
title only is native and whose matter has been 
recently an import from the heathen. I learn that 
the rescue of this latter mode from its captivity in 
Ruritania has become the duty of every pleasure- 
loving patriot. Neither Nigger, New Yorker, nor 
Viennese shall make our music; if it must be a case 
of bands across the sea, then they shall come to 
us loyally by an All Red Route. Since it has been 
discovered that Wine can be Imperial, why not 
Woman and Song? Musical comedy, accordingly, 
is finding its new example in revue since the limber 
love that flashes through a revue’s panorama is 
just as British as the ‘ Lumber Love’ which has 
brought the Empire to the Lyceum, has linked King 
Canuck to the dollar princess, and has caused some 
of the critics to salt their benedictions with polite 
equivalents for that deathless cry of the heart, ‘‘ O 
God, O Montreal.” 

In the case of Mr. Cochran’s new show at the 
Pavilion, the surveyor must admit some tributary 
streams from the Nile, Hudson, and Danube. But, 
apart from one or two turns and players, Mr. 
Coward has been a host in himself and his entertain- 
ment is lavish. Equally lavish has been the praise 
it has received. I have no intention of raising a 
discordant voice against this sometimes witty and 
always workmanlike production. But I should not 
be at all surprised if both Mr. Cochran and Mr. 
Coward rubbed their eyes in some astonishment on 
reading the papers during the following day and 
discovering that they were both once more the 
particular darlings of the inscrutable critical vogue. 
Years ago, when Mr. Cochran was giving us revues 
in the Grand Babylonian manner, he achieved some 
magnificent feats of spectacle and production, but 
the critics were apt to be snappy. As an ensemble 
‘This Year of Grace’ is certainly inferior to 
‘ Mayfair and Montmartre,’ which was scoffed at and 
failed. The blood of critics, I suppose, is not afl 
gall nor divided into three parts of envy, hatred 
and malice. Since Mr. Coward’s plays have recently 
been under censure, his competent revue gave his 
judges a chance to change their tone and the change, 
instead of remaining a kindly reaction, became a 
vehement revolution of feeling. Brilliance was 
discovered everywhere. Master Noel had become 
a good little boy again after his interval in the 
corner. e milk of human kindness became 
clotted cream and jam flowed in lush and copious 
streams. 

The truth of the matter is that Mr. Coward has 
concocted quite a good revue on good professional lines. 
Occasionally he lapses into the routine which is rasp- 
ing. Miss Maisie Gay’s song, ‘ It doesn’t matter how 
old you are,’ totally defeated that great artist’s power 
of broad comedy. There is nothing essentially humor- 
ous in the wrapping of Cleopatra’s passions in a char- 
woman’s shawl; the amatory combination of the old 
and the bold is usually dreary, and to. throw in a school- 
boy’s’ joke about central heating. does not improve the 
situation. _ Miss’ Marie Lloyd used to touch kindred 
themes without wringing: the life out’ of them in that 
perfect ditty, ‘ It’s a little of what you fancy does you 
good.’ That song had variety and vivacity to grace a 


Book and Music by Noel Coward. The 
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gently Epicurean philosophy: there is nothing gentle 
or gracious about the stuff Miss Gay has to sing. 
The sketch, ‘ Ignorance is Bliss,’ is comparable with 
this song. It belongs to the rut of revue. So does 
the affair of the police-women. 

Mr. Coward, however, can turn upon the revue-world 
and the gad-about’s routine and satirize them slash- 
ingly. The song, ‘ Dance Little Lady,’ with Mr. 
Oliver Messel’s masks, takes the whole of a pretentious 
expressionist play like ‘ Beggar on Horseback’ and 
packs its content into three minutes of movement. 
The result is a brilliant gargoyle of the gay life: the 
jaded agony of the dancer and the static despair upon 
the masks of the chorus make up the kind of social 
criticism which is final. Mr. H. F. Rubinstein, in 
writing his admirable summary of the English drama 
for Benn’s Sixpenny Library, has traced the constant 
division of our 'drama between the Cavaliers and 
Roundheads of the art and he has ended by saying 
that Mr. Noel Coward has one foot in each camp. A 
revue is, by its nature, mostly a Cavalier scamper. 
But here is that Roundhead counter-attack which Mr. 
Rubinstein has shrewdly seen to be always stirring in 
Mr. Coward’s active mind. 

Topical foibles are shrewdly hit. Mr. Sonnie Hale 
does nothing better than his introductory speech to 
a ballet in the modern mode of the Russians and the 
‘ Chauve Souris ’ is mimicked with a pleasant malice. 
Then there are the inevitable skits on playwrights, of 
which the Barrie scene is the most pungent and the 
Lonsdale remarkably apt. The presentation of an 
English sea-beach in contrast to the Lido is rough 
and ready fun, and we can heartily acclaim Miss Gay 
as a channel-swimmer for whom Calais to Dover is 
all too short a distance and a cross-country run to 
London the proper finale for so brief a dip. There are 
some charming pieces of decoration on simple and 
economical lines. The panel called ‘ Gothic’ could 
not have been more effective if the stage had been 
massed with the most expensive medievalism, and those 
clever dancers, Miss Tilly Losch and Miss Lauri 
Devine, achieved immensities by the simplest kind of 
mime. Miss Jessie Matthews is always a decora- 
tion in herself, while the dancing of Jean Barry and 
Jack Holland is tumultuous with beauty. It need 
hardly be said that the whole affair goes subtly and 
slickly on its way and that Mr. Frank Collins’s stag- 
ing is notably efficient. Mr. Coward’s airs and ideas 
are just right for their objective; but he has still to 
advance if he is going to improve on Mr. Ronald Jeans. 


THE IBSEN MATINEES 


The Ibsen Centenary matinées at Wyndham’s 
Theatre must have brought severe labours to the 
organizers, Miss Arundale and Mr. Grein. London 
would have been disgraced without some such salute 
and it was better to have scratch performances than 
none. Ibsen’s genius is so compelling that it quickens 
and carries with it the under-rehearsed team. ‘ The 
Enemy of the People ’ once more proved its greatness 
in a performance which was good in small parts. Mr. 
Rupert Harvey did not rule the waves of Dr. Stock- 
mann’s part but he was successfully swept along on 
their flood, and to tackle so large a réle, while producing 
so tremendous a play at a few days’ notice, was an 
act of courage which demands a warm recognition. 
On Tuesday Mrs. Patrick Campbell played Mrs. 
Alving in ‘ Ghosts.’ Here the younger generation 
could see acting on that large scale of rhythm, gesture, 
and diction which modern naturalism has put under 
restraint. Mrs. Campbell did not subject her luminous 
personality to the detailed demands of Mrs. Alving’s 
part, and there were times when the situation required 
a far more definite reaction than came from the clouds 
of tragic glory which this actress trails as by natural 
gift and personal right. But on the stage there are 
many mansions and to be majestic or magnetic ig still 


to put certain kinds of criticism out of court. This 
Mrs. Alving, with her roll of bodeful intonations, her 
sovereignty of tragic mien and her lustre of movement, 
will live flowering in the critic’s memory when other 
performances more carefully planned will have 
withered from the mind. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—109 
Set spy CHARLES Davy 


A. A Wellsian Time Machine permits the present- 
day inventor, on the only occasion on which he uses 
it, to enjoy fifteen minutes’ conversation with an 
intelligent citizen of London in a.p. 5000. We offer a 
First Prise of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of Half 
a Guinea for a list of six questions, set by the inventor, 
most likely to elicit information of value—in a broad 
sense—to the world of to-day. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an attempt in 300 
words by the shade of Henry James to write an adver- 
tisement in the modern heart-to-heart dialogue style 
for furniture sold on the no-risk easy-payment system. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 K 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 109, 
or LITERARY 109s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii, Where a word limit is set, — fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Tuesday, April 10, 1928. The results will be 
announced in the issue of April 14. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 107 
. Set By Epwarp SHANKS 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an exact translation 
or free version of either or both of the following poems : 


(i) Du bist min, ich bin din: 
des solt du gewis sin. 
Du bist beslozzen 
in minem Herzen; 
verlorn ist das Slizzelin: 
du muost immer drinne sin. 


(ii) Waer diu welt alliu min 
von dem mere bis an den Rin, 
des wolte ich mich darben, 
das diu kiinigin von Engellant 
Laege an minen armen. 


Competitors are allowed the utmost liberty possible. 
They may expand or compress as they think fit, 
attempt to reproduce the archaisms of the originals or 
modernize them. The prizes will go to the competitors 
who make the best English poetry out of the German 
material here supplied. 

B. If you could at will spend a week in some other 
period of the world’s history, what period would you 
choose and why? We offer a First Prize of One Guinea 
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and a Second Prise of Half a Guinea for a reply in not 
more than 250 words. 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
Edward Shanks, with which we concur, and have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with 
his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. SHANKS 


A. The form of expansion favoured by most com- 
petitors went no further than the introduction of a 
new epithet or two in order to help out the rhyme and 
the metre. What I had in mind was the rewriting of 
the first piece as a lyric in something like the Eliza- 
bethan or the Jacobean mode and of the second as an 
old ballad or a fragment of one. But the most ambitious 
attempt at expansion contained the following stanzas : 

Locked in a casket gilt 

Thy heart is fenced and warded, 
No wight can ever wilt 

The treasure therein hoarded, 


And safe the dainty key, 
A tiny, golden fellow, 
I’ve dropped into the sea 
At distant Portobello. 
The literalists, therefore, had it, and it has not been 
very easy to choose among them, since only quite 
subtle differences divide the best a them. On the 
whole, I think that Michael Redgrave best reproduces 
the archaic flavour. But P. R. Bennett does well with 
the first piece, and has had a happy thought with the 
second, as has J. B. The Editor will find that he has 
some prizes left over from Competition B, and I think 
that justice would be done if the first prize were to go 
to Michael Redgrave, a second! of one guinea to P. R. 
Bennett, and a third of half a guinea to J. B., for his 
version of the second piece. 


FIRST PRIZE 
Two Soncs 


Thou hast me, I have thee: 
That thou knowest surely; 
And safe locked thou art 

In this my very heart. 

Of my heart I’ve lost the key, 
In it must thou ever be. 


If all the world were mine 
From the sea unto the Rhine, 
That would I give this day 
If only the Queen of England 
Within my fond arms lay. 
MICHAEL REDGRAVE 


SECOND PRIZE 


Thou art mine, 

I am thine, 

So shall we ever be. 
Locked thou art 

In my heart 

And lost for aye the key. 


CHANT OF PRINCE ALBERT 


Were the whole world mine 
From sea to Rhine, 
All this might gladly go 
Unless I held Victoria 
Within mine arms also. 
P. R. BENNETT 


THIRD PRIZE 


Were now the bonnie warld a’ mine 
Frae the Atlantic till the Rhine, 
Gladly I’d see it founder, 
An’ in its stead might England’s, queen 
Lie wi’ my arms around her. 
& 


B. The results of this competition were, from the 
point of view of finding a prize-winner, somewhat 
disappointing. If a prize could be given for incon- 
testable accuracy of statement, it would make me very 
happy to award one to the entrant who wrote that 
“‘a week at the Court of Cleopatra, in the capacity 
of one of her confidantes, could hardly have failed to 
be profoundly interesting.’’ But this sort of proposi- 
tion, unexceptionable though it may be, was not what 
I wanted, and what I wanted I did not get. 

Only one competitor, P. R. Bennett, who 
shall have an honourable mention for it, tried 
to look into the implications of the thing and 
asked to be told whether he was to spend 
his week as an aristocrat or a plebeian and 
whether all his expenses were to be paid. But he went 
on to say that, failing assurances on these points, he 
should plump for a week in the summer of 1910, 
because then ‘‘ brand new masterpieces by Shaw, 
Barrie, Galsworthy, Singe (sic), Hankin, and a score 
of others were expected as a matter of course.’’ He 
concludes with ‘‘ guess my age.’’ I can’t: pretty 
young, I should think. On the whole, there was little 
display of either imagination or ingenuity in a quite 
numerous entry. So many seemed to take it for 
granted that they would necessarily find themselves 
in the company of the greatest figures of the age they 
elected to honour, that being transported to the year 
1601 for a week would enable them to watch Shake- 
speare writing ‘ Hamlet,’ or that in 1812 they could 
ask Napoleon how he liked Moscow. ' Not one tried 
to think of a period in which it would be possible to 
make interesting observations, regardless of the posi- 
tion into which one happened to be placed. Nor, even 
this apart, was there any originality in the choice of 
periods. Athens in the time of Pericles or of Socrates 
was very popular, one entrant wanted the Florence of 
Lorenzo, two Ur of the Chaldees and one Thermopylz 
while the Spartans were there. But no one thought 
of Britain after the Roman evacuation, of the Byzan- 
tine Empire at any time, of Haroun’s Baghdad, or of 
the court of Montezuma before the Spaniards appeared. 
I am afraid that I cannot recommend any of these 
entries for a prize. 


Competitors are reminded that, in consequence of 
holiday conditions, entries for this week’s competition 
may reach us one day later than usual, i.e., up to and 
including Tuesday, April 10. 


THE ETERNAL CIRCLE 
By GREGORY MACDONALD 


HE tortoise keeps his pleasant face 
Within a massive carapace, 
And also, at the other end, 
The tail on which my lines depend. 
For in a pre-crustacean age 
The shell-less tortoise was a sage 
Who said the will, by no means free, 
Was bounded by Necessity ; 
He deemed the will of no avail 
And so he simply chased his tail. 
The point, I think, you’ve hardly missed ; 
The tortoise was Determinist. 
But in the course of Evolution 
All problems find their own solution ; 
Necessity soon had its whack, 
It placed a shell upon his back ; 
And now, because he cannot see 
His tail, he thinks his will is free. 
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WENTY years ago, reviewing the first 

instalment of Mr. George Saintsbury’s ‘ History 

of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe,’ the 
Saturpay remarked that it was ‘‘ as amusing as any 
novel.” The thing has been said, I suppose, of almost 
every volume of criticism and literary history that he 
has written. Amusing, in the ordinary sense and in 
the sense in which Rossetti required poetry to be 
amusing, he cannot fail to be, for he had from the 
first and has retained in age an eager zest for life and 
literature, and always he has delighted in expressing 
not merely his opinion of the immediate subject but his 
opinions on every other subject to which allusion may 
in passing be legitimate. Prosody and Port, the 
French novel, the cookery of the partridge and the 
pheasant, politics taken in the fearless old fashion, the 
things characteristic of Fleet Street and the things 
characteristic of the scholar’s study, all are brought 
together in his ample, discursive work. Thirty-seven 
years ago, dealing with another book of his, this paper 
said he was, above all, an impartial critic, and it 
is true; but his impartiality is that of the man who 
is just, not that of the man who lacks strong 
convictions. 


* 
* * 


For more than a generation people have been 
praising Mr. Saintsbury for his immense reading, but 
they have very rarely perceived that reading has a value 
with him which it possesses with very few others. 
There have been some good critics with no vast range 
of reading; their method did not necessitate it. But 
Mr. Saintsbury’s way with books under criticism is to 
proceed by incessant comparison, and without his 
astonishing experience of books the method could not 
be applied. He must be the most optimistic reader 
that ever lived, for he has waded through the most 
dismal masses of printed matter, produced in the least 
fortunate epochs of our literary history, with the hope 
of finding there something good in itself or at least 
illustrative; and he is certainly one of the most 
generous of critics, for he will lavish praise on the 
one worthy thing of the worst and most repellent of 
authors. 

* 
* * 


At random, and from a personal point of view, I 
will cite an instance. Years ago I came somewhere 
on eight very fine lines by that odd creature, Maria 
del Occidente, otherwise Maria Brooks. I cannot 
distinctly remember where I found them, but it is 
almost certain that it must have been in Southey, for 
Southey appears to be the only contemporary who saw 
how far above the general level of her work were those 
unusually cadenced lines about ‘‘ the dove from far 
Palmyra flying.” Well, finding no one of my 
acquaintance who knew them, no anthology which 
included them, I gave myself some of the airs of a 
discoverer. And then—I found them quoted and 
rightly praised in Mr. Saintsbury’s great history of 
English prosody. He had known them all the time. 
Is theré anything that he has not known for decades? 


* 
* * 


Another instance. There are very few writers who 
have had less of the attention they deserve than Hogg. 
Chance, or perhaps I may venture to think an inter- 
mittent flair, sent me to that astonishing and terrifying 
novel of his, ‘ The Memoirs and Confessions of a 
Justified Sinner,’ a book which seemed, and seems, 
to me a masterpiece in its kind. Once and once only 
did I find a critic who knew. even of its existence : the 
thing, it appeared, had never had anything like its 


due. And. then, once more, it was in a volume by 
Mr. Saintsbury that I found I had been anticipated. 
He was not the first critic to write intelligently about 
Baudelaire in English, but he was the second; I think 
he was easily the first to deal rightly with the minor 
and more eccentric writers of the French romantic 
movement, Petrus Borel, Barbey d’Aurevilly, and the 
rest. His book on Elizabethan literature gave proof 
on every other page of a truly remarkable independ- 
ence, and his book on English prosody of a not less 
remarkable willingness to give credit to the un- 
pleasantly deserving. 


* 
* * 


Time was, and the Saturpay joined in the critical 
chorus, when Mr. Saintsbury was reproached with the 
peculiarities of his prose. A certain essay of his on 
the subject, prefixed to a volume of selections, evoked 
from Oscar Wilde a superficially damaging criticism ; 
and, indeed, it was impossible to defend his prodigality 
in allusion and parenthesis, his indifference to the 
natural ordering of the sentence. That is to say, it 
was impossible then; but now, when he is a veteran, 
and we can see that his peculiarities as a writer of 
prose are neither affectations nor accidents, but the 
expression of a personality, no one will care to protest 
against them. In truth, all those queer ways of framing 
the sentence, with parenthesis upon parenthesis, with 
allusions to things barely relevant, have become dear 
to us, just because they are the signs of his natural 
manner. 


* 
* * 


Individual admirers will have their favourites among 
his many books, and I would not insist too much on 
my own, but there are some opinions in which most 
of those who have read him copiously are likely 
to be agreed. Thus, his volume on English prosody, 
his work on the French novel, and his ‘ Notes on a 
Cellar-Book,’ will probably be found very high in 
favour. At the other extreme, the history of English 
literature, though full of excellent things, is perhaps 
his least successful book. I have a weakness for his 
volume of miscellaneous critical essays; a very much 
better critic is loud in special praise of ‘ Corrected Im- 
pressions.’ And so we might go through the list, differ- 
ing about our favourites, but agreeing that he 
has too often ignored the substance and philosophy, 
while appreciating the art, of the books with which 
he deals. 


* 
* 


He was one of the greatest and most persistent 
and most versatile of Saturday Reviewers, and as 
Assistant Editor over a period important in the 
history of this paper had a conspicuous part in shaping 
its policy. That he saved it from falling into the 
Pigott-Parnell trap of which a great daily was 
victim is but an incident; the point is that he was one 
of those few great Conservative journalists who have 
been Conservative in life and literature as well as in 
politics, and who thus present to the world a coherent 
Conservative philosophy. Conservatism has failed to 
recognize the full value of his direct and indirect 
services. It has not understood that a man who, for 
near on half a century, has stimulated and guided 
our people in those ways of thought and feeling and 
conduct which issue, politically, in Conservative 
voting, has nobly served Conservatism. That Con- 
servative Governments should have been in existence 
during late years, and Mr. Saintsbury be without the 
O.M., is stupefying. But he who has continually the 
assurance of the respect and affection of every Con- 
servatively-minded writer in England may well be 
content. without official tributes. 

Stet. 
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REVIEWS 
MR. KIPLING AS ORATOR 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


A Book of Words. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


NE is generally accustomed, I know not quite 

why, to think of Mr. Rudyard Kipling as a man 
of deeds, not words—of deeds at any rate done with 
the pen rather than words spoken with the mouth. 
He has not Sir James Barrie’s fame as an attractive 
speaker, and a report that he has been speaking in 
public is always a little surprising. Here he is, how- 
ever, with a volume of selections from speeches and 
addresses delivered over a period of more than twenty 
years to all sorts of audiences on all sorts of occasions. 
It is, too, a remarkably readable collection. It might 
serve as a model for anyone who desires to be either 
not too serious or else very serious indeed—the only 
moods in which public speaking ever approaches the 
condition of literature or, for that matter, is at all 
endurable. 

Mr. Kipling is, of course, on the face of it, admir- 
ably equipped for such work. No one knows better 
than he how cunningly to achieve that tone which 
gives the effect of conversation without being, when 
analysed, in the least like it. He has an ear for the 
spoken word. Rarely, in his early work, did he make 
a character say anything which sounded as if it could 
not have been said, never, I think, in his later work. 
More—he perfected the trick, at which so many have 
tried their hands with a less success, of making a 
written story sound as if the narrator were actually 
telling it with the live voice. Nevertheless, the written 
word is one thing and the spoken word is another, 
and a man may have every sort of skill with the first 
and yet be hopelessly at sea with the second. The 
very devices which give something written the air of 
being said aloud may sound detestably literary when 
they are said aloud in real earnest. The proof of the 
pudding, of course, is in the eating and it may be 
that these speeches would betray in the delivery weak- 
nesses not apparent when one reads them. But there 
are obvious in them slight but cunning variations from 
Mr. Kipling’s usual style, which would, I think, have 
the desired effect. I find at any rate prima facie 
grounds for believing that our most skilful and subtle 
stylist here adds something to his range of technicat 
mastery. 

The content of the book is, of course, a ranging 
commentary on every opinion the author has ever held. 
Perhaps the most characteristic piece is the address 
on ‘Some Aspects of Travel,’ delivered to the Royal 
Geographical Society, which is, incidentally, almost 
the longest in the book. Attention has often been 
called to a famous passage in which Mr. Kipling 
describes how he “travelled ten thousand weary 
‘miles ” to get from a man who had gone down with 
a ship in a still sea an impression of what it was like. 
This instance of his ability to gather information from 
others and to make use of it better than they could 
is paralleled here a dozen times. We are given, in the 
oddest way, a glimpse at once of his raw material, of 
his workshop and of the finished article. He has 
enquired, he says, into what he calls ‘‘ the psychology 
of moving bodies under strain,” particularly into the 
pictures which travellers make to themselves of the 
tasks before them. Thus one 


By Rudyard Kipling. 


told me that, as soon as his party had settled to camp- 
routine, his mind moved in an uneasy triangle—he traced it 
in the air as he spoke—between Supplies, possible Sickness, 
and Mileage. The figure was as real to him as one on a 
blackboard. It was an isosceles triangle with a narrow base, 
in the centre of which he felt himself to be walking, between 


Supplies on the one hand and Sickness on the other, always 
looking forward to the always retreating point M. When his 
work was ended, and the survey connected up, the point M, 
he said, ““ opened and let him through.”’ Till then he had felt 
himself constricted—harnessed up was his word—between these 
imaginary lines. I remember we discussed the matter at some 
length, and in our interest to discover why his thoughts had 
cast themselves into a triangle, we missed, I think, the main 
point—that the phenomenon did not show itself till the boy 
had been worked rather hard. 


There you have two pictures, both valuable and both 
very vivid. One is of the surveyor on the march in 
difficult country, the other is of Mr. Kipling eagerly 
but earnestly and delicately endeavouring to discover 
from him what it felt like. 

It is indeed a quite priceless picture of the author 
at work. For Mr. Kipling has spent all his life in a 
fundamentally humble effort to learn from other 
people how they go about their business. Of his own 
he does not make a great account. When he speaks 
on literature to a school, the claims he makes for it are 
almost surprisingly moderate. He is, he tells them, 
‘* a long way from saying that literature ought to be 
a chief or a leading’ interest in most men’s lives, or 
even in the life of a nation.” And what he does sub- 
sequently say rests very largely on such immediate 
practical grounds as that. ‘‘ it is almost worse for a 
C.O. not to have expressive written (not spoken) words 
at his command than not to have men.” He has 
himself written of an occasion when ‘ Eustace 
Cleever, decorator and colourman in words, was 
blaspheming his own Art, and would be sorry for this 
in the morning.” He does not indeed blaspheme his 
own Art, he can speak of it, as on occasion in this 
book, very nobly, but he does not allow himself to 
think about it too much in the abstract. His business 
is to be the intermediary between any two men whose 
businesses are different. Therefore he seeks first of 
all to learn what each man does, so that he may speak 
with confidence and lead no man astray. 

He has so well performed this self-set task that he 
can speak to soldiers about the origin of drill and to 
sailors about the first ship. Both of these addresses, 
based on admirable imaginative pictures of the life of 
primitive man, make first-rate short stories—with a 
difference. The difference appears to be just that which 
is required to make the spoken word carry. There is 
a certain extra ease, a certain more definite appeal to 
the intimate experience of the audience, as when he 
speaks to naval officers of ‘‘ that packet of assorted 
miseries which we call a ship.” But I should do Mr. 
Kipling the orator an injustice if I were to leave the 
impression that he has no other qualities than those 
of easiness and intimacy. He has at will every grace 
of the diplomat. He says to the University of 
Strasbourg : 


I pray your patience and forbearance, Masters and Doctors, 
if I acknowledge in my own tongue the high honour you 
have bestowed on me. But you will observe that I do not 
ask your permission to do this. That is because at the free 
University of Strasbourg there is now no tongue forbidden to 
any man within the confraternity of civilised nations. 


And there are deeper and more resonant notes in his 
compass which he knows how, with adroitness of 
phrase, both modestly to control and subtly to use, 
as in this conclusion of his address on travel : 


Frankly, one is not so much interested in the achievements 
of the future as in the men of the present who are already 
scouting and reporting along its fantastic skyline. All, or 
nearly all, that can be accomplished by the old means has 
been won and put to general account. The old) mechanism 
is scrapped: the moods and emotions that went with it follow. 
Only the spirit of mari carries on, unaltered and unappeasable. 
There will arise—they are shaping themselves even now— 
risks to be met as cruel as any that Hudson or Scott faced; 
dreams as world-wide as Columbus or Cecil Rhodes dreamed, 
to be made good or to die for; and decisions to be taken 
as splendidly terrible as that which Drake clinched by Magellan, 
or Oates a little further south. There is no break in the 
line, no loads are missing ; the men of the present have begun 
tha discovery of the New World with the same devoutly care- 
— = as their predecessors completed the discovery of 
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The orator needs not only eloquence but also the rare 
sense which will tell him when and how to use it with 
all the stops out: Mr. Kipling is, I think, fully 
provided. 


TRIAL BY BUREAUCRAT 


Justice and Administrative Law. By William A. 
Robson. Macmillan, 12s. 6d. 


HE development of a system of administrative 

law and of administrative tribunals to enforce 
it is probably the most important and significant 
constitutional development of our time. Yet, as 
very commonly happens where changes of funda- 
mental importance are concerned, it has _ been 
accomplished without very much notice being taken 
of it. A scholar indeed like Professor Dicey was 
able to revise the ideas of a lifetime, to abandon 
in face of the new facts one of the favourite 
arguments of his most widely-read book, and to 
contribute an important paper to the study of the 
new tendencies. But in the text books we still find 
what Mr. Robson calls the legendary separation of 
powers. Even Sir John Marriott writes in a recent 
work: ‘‘ To-day, in all civilized states, the three 
functions of government are clearly distinguished, 
and each function is assigned to its appropriate 
organ.’’ 

But the truth is very different. In the last half- 
century there has been an increasing tendency to 
abandon the old distinction and for an over-burdened 
Parliament to hand over to the great departments 
of State both legislative and judicial powers. The 
former aspect of this process has been studied in 
Mr. Carr’s book on ‘ Delegated Legislation.’ A 
thorough treatment of the judicial work performed 
by government departments has been hitherto lack- 
ing and the appearance of Mr. Robson’s_ book, 
though it is not without imperfections, is extremely 
welcome. 

The lengths to which this movement has gone are 
perhaps not very generally recognized even by those 
who are aware that big changes have been taking place. 
What must probably be regarded as the extremest case 
of all is not quoted by Mr. Robson. This is the 
case of Chester v. Bateson, 1920, in which a govern- 
ment department attempted by regulations to prevent 
a subject from taking proceedings before a court 
of law to recover possession of his premises. In 
this instance the Court was able to hold the 
regulations invalid. The better-known case of Art 
O’Brien, 1923, was one in which, to quote Mr. 
Justice Sankey’s words ‘“‘ the Secretary of State 
attempted by an ad hoc Order in Council to legalize, 
ex post facto, acts which were clearly ultra vires.” 
But the danger of the spirit which may imbue the 
zealous bureaucrat endowed with judicial power is 
best illustrated by the story of the Income Tax 
Commissioner who, when an appellant came before 
him seeking relief from liability to tax, asked him 
whether he had already seen the local surveyor of 
taxes, adding: ‘‘ If you have, and cannot convince 
him, I am afraid there is little likelihood of your 
convincing us.’’ The absence of the judicial spirit 
could scarcely receive a better illustration. 

It is, however, not only the lengths to which 
departmental exercise of judicial authority has gone 
in individual cases but its amazing magnitude as 
a whole which is best illustrated by this book. Each 
of the following departments wields, by statute, an 
immense number of judicial’ powers—the Ministry 
of Health, the Board of Education, the Board of 
Trade, the Ministry of Transport. In: addition there 
is an assortment of other administrative tribunals 
such as the Railway Courts, the London Building 
Tribunal and the Pensions Tribunals. 


The causes of a movement of these dimensions 
clearly need careful study and it is one of the chief 
merits of Mr. Robson’s work that it deals with these 
fully and convincingly. Broadly speaking, it is the 
vast extension of the social services in the last 
fifty years which has resulted in this innovation in 
the authority of Civil Servants. Mr. Robson fully 
demonstrates that to a very large extent the 
innovation has been inevitable. Since the passing 
of the great Public Health Act of 1875 it has been 
found absolutely essential to place judicial powers 
in the hands of administrators if the will of society 
in such matters as, for example, public health is 
to be given effect. And so it has proved in regard 
to many other services. 

But the necessity of these powers, at least for a 
time, should not blind us to their inherent dangerous- 
ness. Mr. Robson is conspicuously anxious to do 
justice to both sides of this difficult question. He 
indicates the advantages of administrative law as the 
cheapness and speed with which they work; the 
technical knowledge and experience which they make 
available for the discharge of judicial functions in 
special fields; the assistance which they lend to the 
efficient conduct of public administration; and the 
ability they possess to lay down new standards and 
to promote a policy of social improvement. On the 
other hand the list of disadvantages is imposing: 
the lack of publicity; the air of mystery and secrecy; 
the failure to give reasons for the decisions or to 
publish reports of decided cases; the denial of a 
hearing in most instances; the poor quality and 
insufficient amount of the evidence on which 
decisions are frequently based; and the possibility 
that with the growth in the magnitude of the work 
of this character which has to be done it will be 
entrusted to officials who may be _ increasingly 
tempted to discharge their judieial duties per- 
functorily and inefficiently. 

Mr. Robson proposes a large number of remedies 
for this condition of things. In essence they would 
amount to making administrative tribunals 
independent. If this were done and administrative 
tribunals functioned independently of the departments 
of which they were nominally a part, the greatest 
objection to their existence might be removed, 
especially if the ‘‘ judicial mind ’’ which Mr. Robson 
admirably analyses were successfully cultivated. 
But this would almost amount to taking away 
judicial power from the administrative departments 
as such. In other words the old formula of the division 
of powers proves to have some virtue in it after all. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN ITALY 


The Universal Aspects of Fascism. By J. S. 
Barnes. Williams and Norgate. tos. 6d. 


ASCISM disclaims the title of a merely Con- 

servative reaction, fruit of the failure, greater 
in Italy than in other countries, of parliamentary 
government to redeem its post-war promises and 
check anarchical excesses. The Italian standpoint 
is not the empirical one of English electorates. 
Fascism claims that its enmity to what Mussolini 
calls ‘‘ demo-liberal ’’ rule is based on a speculative 
philosophy and not only on experience. Fascism 
has a ‘‘ theoretic content.’? But what is it? The 
Fascists themselves after long discussion are not 
agreed. Some hold by St. Thomas, others by 
Gentle, others by Nietzsche, others even by 
Marinetti or some philosopher yet (if in all things 
Mussolini be obeyed) to come. Mr. Barnes is for 
St. Thomas. He may be right; but English readers 
of his book should be told that his view, while no 
doubt current in many circles in Italy, is one that 
has not been authoritatively accepted by Fascism 
or by the Vatican. 
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The central doctrine of Fascism, according to Mr. 
Barnes, is the divine right of government. Fascism 
is opposed to the ‘‘ State’ agnosticism ’’ which 
gradually issued from the Reformation. It must 
equally be distinguished from the State infallibility 
to which MHegel’s name has_ been attached, 
Fascism, according to Mr. Barnes, recalls us to the 
truths of natural religion. ‘‘ Wherever a supreme 
authority exists, acknowledging no higher authority 
save the sovereignty of God alone, we call that autho- 
rity the State, which is society organized for the pro- 
motion of the General Good.’’ If society belongs to 
the ‘‘ natural order,” then must authority also, and 
what has thus its source in nature, has God for its 
author. 

The doctrine, of course, is not novel. Two 
hundred years ago Berkeley in contention with Locke 
and the early English Liberals argued that passive 
obedience on the part of the subject was a necessary 
deduction from belief in natural religion and a 
Providence. But Nationalism in ‘‘ its historical 
expression,’?” as we now know that ‘‘ European 
phenomenon,’’ was not then dreamed of; and is it 
not a little startling to be told by a Catholic 
philosopher like Mr. Barnes that the State has been 
perfected by Nationalism, and that the modern 
National State—of which Fascism is but one example 
—‘‘ is, in short, St. Thomas’ Communitas Perfecta.”’ 
Such optimism is refreshing, but has it really the 
sanction of the Professor of Dogmatic Theology at 
the Vatican who has contributed to make Mr. Barnes’s 
text ‘‘ more philosophically accurate ’’ ? 

Mr. Barnes allows that the Fascists have often 
relied on mere violence; mistakes were made, but 
excesses so-called were often but a case of preferring 
the lesser to the greater evil. Room for casuistry, 
that respectable science, must be allowed to Govern- 
ments as well as to individuals. Here Mr. Barnes’s 
arguments are the familiar ones of the apologists of 
Fascism, and they need not detain us. What is 
more novel is the Catholic point of view from which 
Mr. Barnes eulogizes Mussolini’s Italy. Can it 
really be said that Fascism tends to regard the State 
in Catholic fashion as an ethical institution subject 
to the norms of Christian piety? Does Mussolini 
accept the view that Fascism must conform to a 
moral philosophy laid down by the Vatican? The 
Vatican at least is not persuaded, for while welcoming 
the restoration of the Crucifix to the schools and 
many features of Gentile’s great Education Law, it 
has on more than one occasion denounced Fascist 
definitions of the State as impieties worse than those 
of Maurras—impieties to which the secularist agnostic 
— of the Demo-liberals are apparently prefer- 
able. 

Nevertheless. Mr. Barnes’s book is well worth 
reading. The attempt in Italy, not confined either 
to Catholics or to Fascists, to suppress agnostic views 
of the State, and establish national relations with the 
Church on a philosophical basis, is certainly a thing 
of universal interest. Mr. Barnes’s story of it is vivid 
and well documented, though not untouched with a 
deliberate prejudice, as is shown by his caricature of 
the ideas of Hegel, to whom after all modern Italian 
=. like Croce and Gentile have owed a great 
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L. E. L. By D. E, Enfield. 
Press. tos. 6d. 


[t is more than probable that Mrs. Enfield did not 
resurrect L. E. L. for the purpose of affording 
ill-natured amusement to connoisseurs in contempt. 
Probably she was unconscious, when ‘this janguid 
depreciation of an unhappy nonentity was completed, 
that it would suggest laughter at a kitten with a 
broken leg trying to escape from a fox-terrier. 

I repeat that I am sure thst Mrs. Enfield was 
unaware how painful must be the impression upon 
some readers of an attitude of superiority to one so 
helpless and unhappy as L. E.L. ‘* What are the 
facts?’’ these readers will enquire. L. E. L. lived 
thirty-six years. She was plain, and wished to be 
fair ; she was saluted as a genius and lived long enough 
to know herself a failure; she was chaste, and was 
accused of wantonness; she sought affection and was 
refused it; she died in exile and in great unhappiness, 
probably at her own hand. What is there here to 
encourage the titter, or to excuse self-satisfaction that 
we are not like L. E.L.? What in the circum- 
stances is the reason for quoting verse so maudlin that 
it makes us blush, like the revelation of our own 
more ridiculous indiscretions? What either in litera- 
ture or in decent feeling is the explanation of the 
phrase “‘ her spirits, always responsive to wine and 
society, suddenly drop ’’ used to describe the wretched 
woman four hours before, in black despair, she murdered 
herself? ‘‘ Always responsive to wine ’’! It is, is it 
not, a little difficult to understand why what is nothing 
but a snigger should be allowed to serve as a com- 
mentary on so lonely and so insignificant a death? 

It would indeed be impossible to understand, if we 
had not the picture before our eyes of Lytton 
Stracheyism changing from an influence into an 
epidemic. Mr. Strachey’s virtue, apart from the posses- 
sion of a nervous prose style of the first order, was 
that he did actually see historical persons with his 
own acute and understanding eyes. In one or two 
cases the result was disastrous to reputations previously 
high, as, for example, Cardinal Manning’s. But Mr. 
Strachey, as far as is possible to man, was impartial, 
even violently impartial. If he permits himself to 
praise, it is the events that perform the function for 
him; if to blame, the same agency. Nothing, for 
example, is more remarkable than his study of Queen 
Victoria. It was rumoured that the old Queen was 
to be subjected to a remorseless revaluation to the 
accompaniment of brilliant sneers and devastating 
laughter. When the book actually appeared it was 
seen that Mr. Strachey had resolutely drawn a picture 
of a great woman. That was a feat of literary 
honesty which deserved the only success worth having 
—a fine and lasting piece of work. 

But Mr. Strachey’s disciples and imitators are 
attracted by and follow rather an occasional mannerism 
than his true manner. Mr. Strachey demolished Car- 
dinal Manning without ever raising his voice—or his 
eyes from the ground. But the level well-bred con- 
tempt was dictated by the subject, and not by the 
writer, and it is far easier to catch the effect than 
to understand the cause. 

Accordingly, one after another the modernist 
biographers start out on their mission of contempt. 
As they search for objects of biography they invariably 
choose those either actively distasteful to everybody, 
or peculiarly to themselves. Admiration and sympathy 
come to be not merely faults of taste, but what to 
them is more important, faults of style. ‘‘ Let us,” 


The Hogarth 


they cry in chorus, ‘‘ above all have something that 
we can urbanely despise.’’ And so in this tradition 
Mrs. Enfield has rediscovered poor L. E. L. Nothing 
could be more lucid or satisfactory than her presenta- 
tion of the few silly facts about the simpering ghost. 
There can be no criticism of the balance, or of the 
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writing, which, if derivative, is nevertheless firm and 
even. But L. E. L, was so insignificant, so small, 
so wretched a figure. Might she not have been per- 
mitted, after her fitful fever, to sleep well? 

HuMBERT WOLFE 


ST. HELENA 


Napoleon in Captivity. The Reports of Count 
Balmain, Russian Commissioner on the Island 


of St. Helena, 1816-1820. Translated and 
edited by Julian Park. Allen and Unwin. 
12s. 


HE most extraordinary thing about these reports 
is that Count Balmain never saw Napoleon. 
Though he was the Russian Commissioner his instruc- 
tions were that he should ‘“‘ neither avoid nor seek 
occasions ’’ to see the prisoner, and his function was 
not to increase the means of surveillance but simply to 
give a European significance to Napoleon’s imprison- 
ment. Beyond this his only duty was to keep an 
accurate journal, which his instructions assert ‘‘ can- 
not fail to offer to history material of great value.’’ 
Actually the importance of these reports cannot be 
pronounced very great, though they have a value of 
course in regard to the controversy about Napoleon’s 
treatment at the hands of Sir Hudson Lowe, the British 
Governor. The truth seems to be that the weight of 
his responsibility got on Lowe’s nerves. He was tact- 
less and perhaps unnecessarily punctilious. Napoleon, 
as Balmain writes in one of his earliest reports, devoted 
his genius to vexing people, and in particular to vex- 
ing Lowe. Later relations between the two became 
easier. On another point Balmain throws light, namely, 
the climate of the island and the question of Napoleon’s 
health. There seems some doubt whether St. Helena 
was healthy or not. Balmain not infrequently com- 
plains of it. But the editor of these papers quotes a 
report published in 1804, ‘‘ by order of the First 
Consul,’’ in which by the irony of fate St. Helena was 
described as a ‘“‘ terrestrial paradise, where health 
shone in every countenance.’’ Further, it appears that 
Napoleon was himself largely to blame if his health 
grew worse, for he ate too much and took too little 
exercise. On the other hand Napoleon’s quarters at 
Longwood do not seem to have been ideally situated. 
Prevented from intercourse with Napoleon by Sir 
Hudson Lowe, Balmain could show assiduity only in 
the collection of gossip. This, varied with complaints 
about climate and the cost of food, forms the bulk of 
the book. A good deal of it concerns his fellow com- 
missioners, Montchenu and Stiirmer, who, with Lowe 
and Balmain, spent much of their time in mutual 
recriminations, spying and counter-spying. Montchenu, 
the French commissioner, was regarded by the. English 
as a buffoon, and Mr. Park calls him a caricature of 
the ancien régime. His appetite earned him the nick- 
name among the English sailors of ‘‘ old munch- 
enough,’’ while his custom of accepting but not send- 
ing invitations to dinner was indicated by the title 
‘* Marquis de Montez-chez-nous.’’ Lowe, in an un- 
wonted access of wit, wrote of him: 
The French. Marquis, who has been an émigré for thirty 


‘years, says that it was the people of intelligence who caused 
.. the Revolution. Evidently he didn’t take any part in it. 


Stiirmer, the Austrian representative, got on such bad 
terms with Lowe that he was recalled. 

':The pettiness among the commissioners was rivalled 
by the pettiness of the French exiles at Longwood. 
But prison memoirs are apt to make dreary reading, 
whoever the prisoner. Apparently out of sheer bore- 
dom, and apparently to everybody’s surprise, including 
his own, Balmain in 1820 married Lowe’s elder step- 
daughter. Whether Balmain’s courtship affected his 
judgment as-expressed in these reports is a question 


his editor answers in the negative, while it may have 
given him increased opportunities of finding out what 
was happening on the ‘‘rock.’’ According to one report 
the marriage distressed Napoleon terribly. It is inter- 
esting to speculate why. 


A QUESTION OF AGE 


Private and Personal. By Brigadier-General 
W. H. H. Waters. Murray. 18s. 

Some Letters from a Man of No Importance, 
1895-1914. Cape. tos. 6d. 


ie quality of a man’s reminiscences depends 
not only upon what he has done and whom he 
has known, but also—and most importantly— 
upon his age. Not, of course, upon the actual 
number of years he has been in the world, 
but upon what may be called his key age, 
Every man, when one comes to think of it, has a 
fixed and characteristic age, which never alters. 
Some bright youths arrive at intellectual maturity at 
about fourteen—and they usually remain there. 
Other men have obviously been forty or fifty ever 
since their undergraduate days. 

Now Brigadier-General Waters has retained the 
quality of youth to a quite extraordinary degree. It 
would be taking a personal liberty to attempt to 
fix his age; for it is a characteristic of youth that it 
likes to be considered very old, and General Waters’s 
adolescence has by some miracle survived a long 
stretch of years in the Army and the diplomatic 
service, during which he was in close touch with 
those high affairs of State which only greybeards are 
supposed to understand. But he remains delight- 
fully young. That is why ‘ Secret and Confidential ’ 
did so well, and why its author has been tempted 
to write the sequel to it. 

He has even the arrogance of youth. To 
read his account of his various interviews with 
the Kaiser, when he was military adviser to the 
British Ambassador in Berlin, is to get the impression 
that the unfortunate monarch was positively bullied 
by him. Not only did the Kaiser permit General 
Waters to contradict him, he even “‘ relished argu- 
ment when he saw one was not cowed by his 


New Discoveries 
Change Standard Practice 


HELL Scientists, by their researches, 
have given a new meaning to the 
word “ body ” as applied to motor oils. 
It is not the body you see that counts, 
but the body that sustains the modern, 
high-compression, high-efficiency engine 
running at full speed. 

Shell Oils, produced from the world’s 
finest crudes, have body which stands 
up under these extreme conditions and, 
at the same time, actually encourages 
speed and keeps carbon deposits down 
to the lowest known minimum. 
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personality.’” When in 1902 he ventured to talk 
about the danger of European “‘ intervention ’’ in 
the Boer War, General Waters replied: ‘‘ You may 
jntervene and you may pull us down, but you will 
not make us stop the war, and we will do our best 
to pull down Germany with us.’’ The Kaiser liked 
this kind of talk so much that, a little later, at a 
public dinner, he pointedly drank General Waters’s 
health—twice! And when our author was leaving 
Berlin for good, and the Kaiser said good-bye to 
him at the railway station, he did not, as might have 
been expected, rejoice at the departure of one who 
had treated him so roughly, but ‘‘ passing his hand 
over his eyes he declared that he felt inclined to cry 
at the prospect.’’ 

General Waters liked Germany and the Germans, 
but he has nothing to say in defence of the behaviour 
of the German troops during the Boxer Campaign in 
China, to which he devotes several chapters. Else- 
where he describes the funeral of Queen Victoria 
and the Coronation of King Edward, at both of 
which he was present. His descriptions are as lively 
and amusing as ever. In his introduction he tells 
us that a friend of his, after reading ‘ Secret and 
Confidential,’ sent him a copy of Mr. Fowler’s 
‘Modern English Usage ’—‘‘ to improve my style.” 
It is most earnestly to be hoped that General Waters 
will burn that book. At present, as he says, his 
“language, if not very elegant, is clear.’’ In fact 
it is something rather better than that. 

The author of ‘ Some Letters from a Man of No 
Importance,’ being anonymous, can hardly resent 
it if we say definitely that his key age is, and always 
has been, sixty. He does not grow a day older or 
younger between 1895 and 1914. His modesty is 
almost oppressive. He insists so strongly that his 
book is only likely to be valuable as aide-memoires 
that we end by accepting that estimate. If General 
Waters had come into contact with half the 
distinguished people whom this author seems to have 
known intimately—though he never says much of 
his personal friendships unless he conceals the 


names behind initials—it would have given him 


material for another five or six books. Yet sixty is 
a good age. There is so much wisdom here, so 
much kindly tolerance; and if the author has nothing 
very original to say about the great events which 
shook the world during the period covered by his 
letters, he does reflect the view which most persons 
of sane and mature intelligence took of it all. He 
seldom says anything that one can disagree with. 
Week-end parties bore him, and he is mildly amused 
at the enthusiasm with which wealthy Jews in hotels 
seem to celebrate Christmas Day. ‘‘ If any thought 
of the real meaning of Christmas obtrudes itself, I 
suppose it is thrust aside with the same sort of 
rather bewildered question which Pilate propounded 
to himself, ‘ What shall I do with Jesus?’”’ We 
find only one violent opinion in the whole book. He 
does hate savouries. But there, again, he is 
probably no more than right. 


AN ENGLISH WOMAN LOOKS AT 
AMERICA 


Wanderers: Episodes from the Travels of Lady 
Emmeline Stuart-Wortley and her Daughter, 
1849-1855. By Mrs. Henry Cust. Cape. 
12s. 6d. 


HE comments of travellers have always a peculiar 
historical value of their own—not only for what 
they tell us of the countries visited, but for what we 
may gather by implication of the country left behind. 
It is only the startling quaintness of a foreign post office 
that leads us to talk about those at home; only the sight 


of a foreign policeman gesticulating or weeping that 
leads us to remark that our own never do. If we were 
not on our travels we should not mention these familiar 
things; the future historian would have to seek his 
information elsewhere. But these two English women. 
of the ’fifties, Lady Emmeline Stuart-Wortley and her 
daughter, Victoria, were happily inspired with all that 
eager curiosity which is the mark of the good 
traveller. They comment upon everything they see— 
sometimes rather disconcertingly. Of the Spanish 
troops in Cuba they write: ‘‘ The foot soldiers strike 
me as being much taller than our infantry regiments 
and are exceedingly clean-looking and well-dressed *’ 
—one of the few statements in the book which it is 
difficult to believe. 

Three principal journeys are described: to America, 
to Spain, and to Syria and the Near East. The 
American is the most interesting, no doubt because 
America has changed most since then. New Yorkers 
wore their hair ‘‘ cut and combed, and their beards 
trimmed and clipped strictly 4 la Frangaise.”’ ‘‘ You 
might often fancy yourself in the Boulevards, instead 
of in Broadway.’’ ‘‘ Nothing and nobody seem to 
stand still for half a moment.’’ Already they have a 
passion for iced drinks, and—what is more remark- 
able—the hotels already seem to English visitors 
uncomfortably big, mammoth establishments, ‘‘ prodi- 
gious,’ ‘‘ overwhelming.’’ Sir Ronald Storrs, in the 
course of a preface which he contributes to this book, 
remarks that ‘‘ ‘ Visitors bring their own manners’ 
is a legend which might be hung on the seaward 
side of the Statue of Liberty with no less propriety 
(and far greater necessity) than in the Japanese eat- 
ing-houses it is said to adorn ’’; and the delicate Lady 
Emmeline finds some of the habits of her fellow pas- 
sengers in America ‘‘ too horrible to mention.”’ Yet 
she declares emphatically ‘‘ that no manners on earth 
can be more thoroughly distinguished, noble, grace- 
fully polished than those of a high-bred American 


gentleman; nay, I doubt whether any can quite equal 


them, except some of our own gentlemen—it is the 
truth, and therefore I will say it.’’ Plainly it was not 
the popular view in England at the time. But Lady 
Emmeline was singularly free from such prejudices. 
She went to see America for herself, and until she saw 
it she kept an open mind. Here is her final judgment : 


As this people progress and advance more and more, they 
will gain more the humility of true greatness. They will 
feel more the vast responsibilities that rest upon their 
Titanic shoulders . . and these most momentous 
and grave considerations will gradually produce their effect. 
. . « Good service will they do to their country who help, 
by any and every means in their power, to obliterate any 
traces of former animosities, antiquated prejudice. 44 
Let America and England co-operate, and the world, in the 
next century, will be whatever they have chosen to make it. 


And that, be it noted, was written in 1849. 
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The comments of so shrewd an observer must be 
interesting wherever she goes, and we follow her 
with undiminished pleasure to Spain, to Egypt (where 
she found Jenny Lind’s name freshly carved on the 
Pyramids), and finally to Syria, where Lady Emme- 
line died, and poor Victoria had to make the journey 
home alone. It is a book which flows in a very placid 
stream, but never becomes commonplace or wearisome. 
Many different sources have been drawn upon—diaries, 
letters, and the like—and the material has been put 
together by Mrs. Henry Cust with care and skill. 


AFFIRMATIONS: GOD IN THE 
MODERN WORLD 


Energy, Human and Divine. By A. A. David, 
Bishop of Liverpool. 

God Is Love. Can This Be True? By James 
M. Wilson. 

Life as Material. By R. Ellis Roberts. 

The Ascent of Man. By A. A. Milne. 

The Sin Obsession. By Percy Dearmer. 

Mind and Reality. By Viscount Haldane. 
Benn. 1s. each. 


HESE are the first numbers of a series conceived 

on a wide and liberal scale and arising out of a 
group-movement which may mean much to the future 
of Christianity. The Bishop of Liverpool, seeking to 
follow up the promise of the Church Congress at 
Southport, has gathered round him a group of clergy 
and others seeking to learn what is really meant by 
the Divine Spirit in the world and thus to open the 
door to a nobler Theism, which shall frame the 
Christian gospel of redemption within the context of 
the creative process. As part of this project he has 
conceived the plan of inviting a large number of well- 
known people to say as directly and personally as 
possible what it is that they have found in life and at 
what point Spirit touches them. The books are not, and 
are not intended to be, representative of the Liverpool 
group: each presents a personal point of view and 
none is written to a brief. In this personal touch lies 
their value. Each has to make its own affirmation. 

The first batch of volumes is now issued—strangely 
unequal in quality, as was no doubt to be expected. 
A piece of fine writing by Mr. Ellis Roberts, on Life 
as essentially material for the creative art of living, 
treads on the heels of Lord Haldane’s pamphlet, in 
which the metaphysic of idealism is compressed into 
a rather tight nutshell. Canon James Wilson—who 
at the age of ninety has still the mental adventurous- 
ness of youth—contributes a brave confessio fidei, 
which makes his number the best of the six before 
us. Dr. Dearmer (editor of the series) attacks the 
obsession of sin rightly enough, but rather spoils his 
case by over-statement. Mr. A. A. Milne is badly 
below form. We can only express hope that Christo- 
pher Robin will be taught, now that he is six, a more 
adequate version of Christianity than seems to have 
come his father’s way. The Bishop of Liverpool him- 
self writes the opening volume, explaining the aim 
and scope of the series. 

The tremendous onslaught on this venture, delivered 
recently by Bishop Gore in the university pulpit at 
Cambridge, shows that it involves a definite break 
with some traditional views of Christianity. It raises 
at once the far-reaching question, Is Christianity 
world-affrming at all? Does it make affirmations 
about Life or only about the supernatural order? We 
believe that in fact it does quite literally succeed in 
making the best of both worlds. But it is not possible 
in a short notice to attempt any justification of this 


standpoint. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HARTLEY 


Rich Man, Poor Man. By Hulbert Footner, 
Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 
Keeping Up Appearances. By Rose Macaulay. 


Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Bread and Honey. By Madeline Linford. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Hapton’s Daughter, By Norman Anglin. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 


| America Mr. Hulbert Footner’s novel was pub- 
lished under the name of ‘ Antenne,’ which leads 
nowhere in particular; here it is called ‘ Rich Man, 
Poor Man,’ which is positively misleading, for although 
Joe Kaplan is rich and Wilfred Pell poor, and although 
their lives are continually presented in contrast, it is 
not on the difference between their material fortunes 
that Mr. Footner lets his emphasis fall. Perhaps, 
then, it is the difference between their moral and 
spiritual endowments that we are invited to consider. 

Mr. Footner provides ample grounds for such a 
speculation, and it is a pleasure to indulge in it. Joe 
began life as a street-arab in an unsavoury quarter 
of New York, his earliest recorded profession being 
that of procurer. A lucky accident endeared him to 
two maiden ladies and after that his luck never looked 
back; at twenty or thereabouts he was the ‘‘ Boy 
Wonder of Wall Street,’’? and husband of the admired 
and brilliant Elaine Sturges. He had no worlds left 
to conquer, and solaced his sense of emptiness in the 
embraces of a former mistress. Wilfred Pell also had 
been in love with Elaine Sturges, as far as he was 
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Current Account) 
3. Foreign Exchange 
4. Stocks, Shares, & Securities 
5- The Financial Machinery of 
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6. Points before Travelling 
7. The Bank in relation to 
Wills, Trusts, & Settlements 
8. The Choice of a Bank for 
Naval Officers 
The Secretary will be pleased to send copies to 
readers of the ‘Saturday Review’ on appli- 
cation to him at Head Office 
Westminster Bank 
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ever in love with anyone. Mr. Footner represents him 
as much occupied with the problem of how to fall 
satisfactorily in love. Wilfred regarded it as his duty, 
as something owing to the status of manhood, to 
achieve an affair with a woman. His timid introspec- 
tive habit of mind warred against his deliberate and 
painful amorousness ; and the successive bedroom 
scenes in which the two tendencies converge and 
struggle for mastery are frank and vivid rather than 
pleasant to read. Ultimately, as ‘‘ an antidote to 
passion,’ he marries Frances Mary, ‘‘ the finest 
woman he knew ’”’ (as he explains to her) and like him- 
self the author of some moderately successful fiction. 
She was jealous and possessive; he sensitive and 
unstable ; they had three children to gild their poverty. 
In almost the last scene the two couples, successful 
and unsuccessful, meet. The Kaplans with their 
superior airs acquit themselves much the better in 
the encounter and sweep away leaving the Pells humi- 
liated and almost in tears, and ripe for a quarrel with 
each other. 

But though they made a poor show in the social 
scene, they had a real relationship with each other; 
their marriage was so far a success. That of the 
Kaplans was not; when Joe needed emotional sym- 
pathy (surely a rare occurrence) he had to seek it 
squalidly in a by-street. In this respect he was 
“poorer ’’ than Wilfred. Otherwise Mr. Footner, 
having posed his problem, makes no attempt to solve 
it, no attempt, that is, specifically to award an ethical 
palm to either of the candidates. Joe was odious but 
he was at any rate sincere with himself; Wilfred, 
superficially a more sympathetic character, alienates 
us by his vacillations and his inability to live up to his 
own ideals. Both men are living, though Wilfred is 
drawn more subtly than Joe. It is an odd thing that 
the characters seem like Americans only when they 
definitely talk American slang: directly they put the 
Bowery and kindred districts behind them they become 
like English people. ‘ Rich Man, Poor Man’ is a 
very stimulating, lively and intelligent piece of work, 
and perhaps Mr. Footner did well to refrain from 
moral judgment. 

‘ Keeping Up Appearances ’ is a study of ‘‘cattish’’ 
psychology, somewhat in the Delafield-Stella Benson 
style. It is about a girl, Daisy, who has common 
relations, who writes articles on woman for the Sun- 
day newspapers and whose real self, which she (in 
excess of self-deprecation) sees as snobbish, cowardly 
and cheap, gives her many misgivings. To assuage 
these she invents a second self, Daphne, who is 
educated and collected and well-bred, and does not 
read the newspapers. In character Number Twoshe gets 
engaged to a cultivated scientist, not telling him about 
character Number One. In a very painful scene her 
duality is exposed. It is a clever idea and the book 
is clever before all things: bright and quick and up to 
date, full of references to topical events. And all the 
satirical passages, the dialogue of Daisy’s regrettable 
relations, the parodies of newspaper headings and 
paragraphs, are excellent. But the book fails as a 
whole because when she leaves satire and tries to 
draw a sympathetic picture, Miss Macaulay’s power 
deserts her. She is more interested in characteristics 
than in character. Number Two, Daphne, with her calm 
and chic and perfection, is much less attractive than 
Number One, who is spontaneous and humorous and 
alive. We cannot understand the young man being 
sorry to find Number One out. Still, there is hardly a 
dull page; and what a terrible insight Miss Macaulay 
has into the processes of humiliation and mortifica- 
tion! This, with her inimitable talent for mimicry, 
makes ‘ Keeping Up Appearances’ a very readable 
book 


In spite of what the publisher’s ‘‘ blurb ’’ says, 
‘Bread and Honey’ is really a satire on ‘ best- 
sellers.’’ But it is none the worse for that. It is 
consistently amusing and written in the highest 


THE ANNUAL POETRY COMPETITION 


OF THE 
EMPIRE POETRY LEAGUE 
Will be held at the Caxton Hall, Westminstee, 


ON 
Tuesday, 17th April, 1928, at 8.30 p.m. 
Mr. HUMBERT WOLFE 
will preside over the Judging Committee, consisting of 
Dr. CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, Mr. THOMAS 
MOULT and Mr. FOWLER WRIGHT 


Miss MARJORIE GULLAN 
(Conductor of the London Verse-Speaking Choir) 
will read the Poems selected for Competition 
Entries may be of the following Classes: 
—_ (Not exceeding 60 lines). 


NNET. 

Licut or Satiricat Verse. (Not exceeding 60 lines). 
RULES 

Entries must be the competitors’ own work, and 
must not have been published in any form, nor 
entered for any other competition. 

No entrance fee for members. Non-Members 1s. 
for each entry. Competitors may enter any or all 
classes, but not more than six poems in all may be 
sent in. 

Entries must be sent to the Hon. Sec., The 
Empire Poetry League, Western Tower, Old Build- 
ings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2, to arrive not later than 
noon on Wednesday, April 11. Poems must be 

written, and envelopes marked ‘‘ Competition.” 
ntries will be submitted to a Selection Commit- 
tee, and only ten poems in each section (or thirty 
in all) will be read in public. From these a prize- 
winner will be chosen for each section, and their 
winning poems (if judged to be of sufficiently high 
standard) will be published in the summer issue 
Poetry and the Play. 
THE BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
will announce the result 
Admission to the Caxton Hall on April 17th free 
to Members. 1s. to Non-Members 


Notg.—As the League is interested in Poetic Drama, entries of 
this kind will be welcomed by the same date. The name of 
any judged to be sufficiently good will be published in P. and 
the Play, and an evening be given to the reading of it during 
next Session’s Programme. 


EXCLUSIVE ADVANCE PUBLICATION 
OF A NEW BOOK BY 


WELLS 


“The Open Conspiracy” 
In this brilliant work Mr. Wells sums 
up, finally, his views on the duty and 
destiny of man. All his previous 
writings have been, he says, but contri- 
butory or preparatory to this work, in 
which a constructive scheme for all 
human conductispresented. It attempts 
—and it is an immensely significant and 
important attempt—to show how the 
creative process in our species can be 
organised in a comprehensive fight 
against frustration and death. “THE 
OPEN CONSPIRACY” is provocative 
and stimulating. From it a new faith 


develops and a new hope springs. 
Mr. Wells himself says of this book :-— 


"THIS IS MY RELIGION” 


Read the opening chapters in to-day’s 


T.P’s WEEKLY 


Edited by T. P. O’Connor, M.P. 
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spirits. Not for a moment is it heavy or solemn, or 
as if the writer wanted to teach low-brows a lesson. 
The parody of Miss Angela Worth’s novel, ‘ Island 
Love,’ and of its adaptation to the screen, is extremely 
amusing. It is a great pleasure to come across a 
book that has no clichés and seems to have been 
written for the author’s pleasure. Its fault is that the 
second part—when poor Miss Worth arrives in good 
earnest upon the island her imagination had painted 
so differently—hardly comes up to the earlier pas- 
sages; the real desert island is almost as improbable 
as the feigned one. The parodies, though excellent 
in their way, have not quite the exquisite exactitude 
in mimicry of Miss Macaulay’s newspaper quotations. 
They give the substance, but they do not catch the 
tone of voice and the turn of phrase, as hers do. As 
against this, Miss Linford’s humour is subtler and more 
unforced, and her book, within its narrower limits, is 
more successful as a whole. May she write many more 
like it and as crisp, as firm, as delicate, and as funny. 

‘ Hapton’s Daughter ’ is very different from any of 
the foregoing, wilder, stranger, fiercer. Many curious 
things are revealed in these tempestuous pages, among 
them the fact that Hapton’s daughter is not Hapton’s 
daughter at all. She was ‘‘ a white indiarubber eel 
with red eyes,’’ she told herself in a moment of 
neurasthenia, unworthy to be the wife of Geoff, her 
junior by four years and a Greek god, of a ‘‘ bad 
period.’’ How was she to keep his love? The book 
describes how she does it, but is so inconsequent and 
so obscure that one has hard work to follow it, and 
very often the game is not worth the candle. The 
white eel’s reflections about Dearle, who had ‘‘a sug- 
gestion of artificial romance about him, as though he 
shaved every morning in a rococo grotto,’’ sufficiently 
indicate the nature of the book: 


What a queer, muffled existence he, everyone led, had led, 

always! Geoff Burneyhay trying to seduce Grace Forster, 

- Maynard Dearle seducing her mother, and for the same reason, 
perhaps, because Thomas Hapton had willed it. a 


A queer existence indeed ! 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Here We Go Round. By Evelyn Sharp. Howe. 2s. 6d.’ 
THE worthy Mr. Jenkinson was of opinion that “‘ all things 
have neither beginning nor end,”” which might have disqualified 
him as a contributor to Mr. Elliot Smith’s excellent series of little 
monographs entitled ‘ The Beginning of Things.’ The title of 
Miss Sharp’s admirable though too brief essay on the history 
of dancing shows her coincidence with Mr. Jenkinson’s opinion, 
however; she ends where she began, “in a circle that spells 
eternity.”’ Beginning with a study of the Horn Dance which 
still takes place in the Staffordshire village of Abbot’s Bromley 
every September, she traces the evolution of the dance from the 
cave-dwellers of the most ancient human race known to us 
in Europe to the modern ball-room, stage and village green. 
Much learning, both theoretical and practical, is fused in the 
crucible of her ingenious mind, and those who dance without 
knowing why or wherefore will derive both instruction and 
amusement from a study of these few but pleasant pages. 


The Lure of Speed. By Major H. O. D. Segrave. Hutchinson. 
12s. 6d. 

SOME years ago the late Mr. W. E. H hailed the advent 
of the motor-car in ‘ A Song of Speed.’ He foresaw the coming 
of a new world in which speed should be treasured as a thing 
desirable in and for itself alone. 


Speed as a rapture: 
An integral element 
In the new scheme of Life. . . . 


That was in 1903. Since then the visions of the have 
become the accepted facts of everyday life. Speed rapidly 
annihilating space, and Major Segrave has demonstrated that 
it is possible to drive a motor-car at the rate of two hundred 
miles an hour. His book is a record of breathless and almost 
incredible happenings. But it is sotnething more. Turning from 
his own personal experiences, he proceeds to survey the future 
of motoring in this country and its effects upon our transport 
system. The book is admirably illustrated and written in a 
clear and vigorous style. Sir Arthur Stanley’s claim that it 


may be regarded as a classic in the literature of motoring is 
not likely to be challenged. 


The a of Mathew Dawson. By E. M. Humphris. Witherby. 
12s. 


MATHEW DAWSON will — be remembered by 
posterity as the trainer of St. Simon. He trained, as Miss 
Humphris reminds us, many other good horses (he had six 
winners of the Derby, five of the Oaks, five of the Two 
Thousand, and six of the St. Leger), though he acclaimed 
St. Simon as ‘‘ the best horse ever foaled.’”’ Minting was 
another ‘‘ smashing good horse,’’ whose ill fate it was, how- 
ever, to be overshadowed by Ormonde. Catherine Hayes, 
winner of the Oaks in 1853, was one of his earliest successes ; 
Hurry On and his progeny, Captain Cuttle, Coronach, and Call 
Boy, are her descendants. His patrons included most of the 
famous owners of his day; and from the time he began his 
career as trainer, with Lord Eglinton’s Pathfinder, to his death 
he turned out winners in profusion. Fred Archer rode for 
Mathew Dawson’s stable, and of him Dawson early remarked, 
‘*A wonderful boy ...who will do marvellous things.” 
Many stories of the turf are collected here, and the Duke of 
Portland contributes a lively memoir of “‘ Old Mat,” as he 
was affectionately called, and of St. Simon. The book errs 
on the side of discursiveness, but it is thoroughly entertaining. 


Ten—and Out. By Alexander Johnston. Chapman and Hall, 16s, 


THE names of American boxers have become unpleasantly 
familiar in the last few decades, and we have had good reason 
to know of their exploits. The history of. boxing has become 
almost as much an American monopoly as it was an English 
monopoly in the early days. But of those early days in America 
most of us know very little. For that reason, if for no other, 
we must be glad of Mr. Johnston’s book, which is a clearly- 
written and vivid history of boxing in America. The early 
days there, which lag much behind our own in development 
both of skill and decency, were filled with local heroes, whose 
ways and doings are not only interesting in themselves but 
afford us also many lurid and intimate pictures of American 
ruffianism, Mr. Johnston writes modestly and wisely, and his 
book is illustrated with some excellent photographs. One, that 
of the fall of Joe Gans, is a little masterpiece of dramatic 
composition which might have been the most elaborate ‘‘ shot ” 
of a modern film producer. Mr. Johnston is less ha with 
the prints illustrating the earlier part of the book. ere is 
a print of Molyneux, after Dighton, which is very superior to 
the one Mr. Johnston reproduces; and there are at least three 
good prints of the Molyneux-Cribb fight, including a Rowland- 
son. Another Dighton of Bill Richmond would have been in 
place, and although we do not know of a good print of the 
Sayers-Heenan fight, that reproduced by Mr. Bohun Lynch in 
his ‘ Knuckles and Gloves’ would have been better than the 
feeble thing Mr. Johnston reproduces. But this is a small 
blemish in! an excellent book. 


LITERARY NOTES 


O possess either the first edition of Shake- 

speare’s Sonnets or of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 

Progress is to be one of the most fortunate of 
bibliophiles. To possess both would be unique. Quite 
apart from the immense sums which the rarity of these 
volumes entices from transatlantic pockets, they are 
of the greatest interest to the student, for they 
are both the subject of keen and apparently endless 
controversy. The firm of Messrs. Noel Douglas have 
already produced the Sonnets in their series of 
replicas of first editions and are now about to publish 
the Pilgrim’s Progress. These replicas are the most 
exact copies that it is possible nowadays to make, 
and this one of the Pilgrim’s Progress is photo- 
graphed from the most perfect and undisputed copy 
that exists, the one in the British Museum. The 
authorities of the Museum have welcomed this publi- 
cation, as they can now refer to it the many students 
who wish to study the first edition, and thus they can 
preserve in still greater seclusion the original, which 
is in a very delicate state of health. The price of 
this replica is ros. 6d. The limited edition de luxe is 
42 2s. per copy. 


* 


It is notorious that Germany and England choose 
each other’s second-rate novelists to translate 
and violently to praise. Messrs. Peter Davies are there- 
fore venturing on something rather new when they 
propose to publish in early May a translation of Die 
Ursache (The Cause of the Crime), by Lenhard 
Frank, who is considered in his native country to be 
one of the most important of the younger German 
novelists of to-day. The story of the novel is the 


THE walls of Jericho fell before a trumpet’s blast. The 
blank wall which on uninspired days confronts the 
creative mind may be demolished by a puff of smoke. 
How often has a pipe of Three Nuns given shape and 
substance to elusive ideas! Men who think are the 
most inveterate smokers of Three Nuns; and for the 
coolness, the urbanity, the heavenly fragrance that lie 
imprisoned in its cunning coils, they will not grudge the 
extra penny or so this remarkable blend must cost. 
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history of a crime from the moment of its germination 
in the mind until the expiation of it upon the gallows. 
We read the history from the point of view of the 
criminal. 

The same firm are also publishing Printing of 
To-day, edited by Mr. Oliver Symons and Julius Roden- 
bery, with an introduction by Mr. Aldous Huxley. The 
book contains reproductions of specimens of modern 
printing from all over Europe. 

* 


From the accounts of it, Die Ursache is in treat- 
ment something like a novel which Messrs. Heinemann 
are publishing to-day, Ashenden, by Mr. Somerset 
Maugham. This book deals with the history of a spy, 
but avoids the old, neatly-rounded plot of the thriller. 
It is almost an “‘ official document” and is an 
attempt at realism in a form of fiction which has 
almost been romanticized to death. 

Messrs. Heinemann are also publishing on April 12 
Cranmer Paul, a first novel by Mr. Rolf Bennett. It is 
a character study of a rough sailor who is suddenly 
subjected to emotions from which his careless and 
uncontrolled life had always kept him. Claire 
Amblen, by Mr. Booth Tarkington, is to be published 
on the same day; it has already had a great success in 
America. 

* 


It will be entertaining to follow the controversy 
which will almost certainly be the result of the publi- 
cation of Mr. Belloc’s James II, by Faber and Gwyer 
on April 12. Though Mr. Belloc in the preface says 
that he has not—*‘ as is the temptation in the face 
of our academic text books "—exaggerated James’s 
virtues or capabilities, it is pretty clear that he has 
very much defended James, and that action alone will 
provoke angry comment from those whom Mr. Belloc 
is never weary of inciting. 

Mr. C. H. Warren’s book of poems, The Secret 
Meadow, will be published by Faber and Gwyer on 
the same day. Some of Mr. Warren’s poetry has 
appeared in the London Mercury, and he has already 
published a volume of poems, The Stricken Peasant, 
which was well received. 

* 


This year is a rich one in centenaries as well as in 
deaths. We have already had Meredith and Ibsen, 
and in May it will be a hundred years since the birth 
of D. G. Rossetti. The firm of Duckworth are pro- 
ducing in early May a critical biography by 
Mr. Evelyn Waugh (brother of Mr. Alec Waugh). 
The author is not long down from Oxford and this is 
his first book. 

Messrs. Duckworth are publishing about the same 
time the Art of Flying, by Captain Norman Mac- 
millan, the famous ‘‘ test flyer,” and Sitwelliana, 
a hand-list of the works of the trio. It is amusing to 
see the old familiar suffix attached to their name, 
that suffix which is the last and most complete sign 
of fame and has adorned the names of nearly every 
popular nineteenth-century romanticist. 

* 


Mr. J. B. Priestley’s essays, now collected in the 
volume Apes and Angels, to be published by 
Methuen on April 19, have mostly appeared already 
in the Satrurpay Review. This is the first volume of 
three which Mr. Priestley is going to publish with 
Methuen’s. 

Messrs. Methuen are publishing at the same time 
a detective story by Father Ronald Knox which deals 
with a crime committed on the upper reaches of the 
Thames. The two people murdered are very 
‘* murderable ” and the same detective comes in who 
appeared in The Three Taps. The book is called 
Footsteps at the Lock. 

In the very popular ‘*‘ Wayfarers” series which 
Messrs. Methuen publish there is shortly to appear 
A Wayfarer in French Vineyards, which should 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice under this heading does not preclude or i 
b i Where a book is not yet published. the 


date of publication is added in parentheses. 
ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 


=Bateson, F.R.S., Naturatist: His Essays np 
Appressgs. Cambridge University Press. 21s. 

In 1920 Bateson collected ten of his popular essays into a 

volume; to these are now added a like number dealing with 

Mendelism, evolution, education, and some reviews. Unlike 

most scientists, Bateson rated scientific attainments rather low 

in the intellectual scale, and altogether his was an unusual and 
attractive personality. 

Tue Last SHeaF. By Edward Thomas. Cape. 6s. 

These last essays of a distinguished and charming writer 

deal with a great variety of subjects, including ‘ Midsummer,’ 

‘ Insomnia,’ Christina Rossetti, Tipperary, ‘ The Friend of the 

Blackbird,’ ‘ This England.’ 

Scrutinigs. By Various Writers. Collected by Edgell Rick- 

word. Wishart. 7s. 6d. 

The Editor on Sir James Barrie, Mr. Edwin Muir on Mr. 

Arnold Bennett, Mr. Robert Graves on Mr. Kipling, other 

critics on Mr. Moore, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Galsworthy, etc. 

Tue Socia, PuHitosopHy oF Morris. By Anna A, von 
Helmholtz-Phelan. Duke University Press, North Carolina, 
and the Cambridge University Press. 17s. 6d. 

Ir I HAD ONLY OnE SERMON TO PreEacH. By Various Writers. 
Edited by Sir James Marchant. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Letrers oF Pontius Pirate. Edited by W. P. Crozier. Cape. 
5s. 


Essays on Epucation. By H. E. Haig Brown. Dent. 2s. 64. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Sir Ropert Peer. By A. A. W. Ramsay. Constable. 4s. 
(April 12.) 

An addition to the ‘ Makers of the Nineteenth Century.’ 
The book is in some sort a reply to Disraeli’s judgment that 
‘* wanting imagination, he wanted prescience.”’ 

Tue AGE oF THE Gops. By Christopher Dawson. Murray. 18s. 

A study of the origins of culture in pre-historic Europe and 
in the ancient East; an attempt to relate the researches of 
specialists for the benefit of the general reader. 

REPRESENTATIVE WomeN: Letizia Bonaparte. By Clement 
Shaw; ExizapetH Barrett Browninc. By Irene Cooper 
Willis. Gerald Howe. 3s. 6d. each. 

Two interesting additions to this pleasantly produced series. 
Tue Court oF Curistian VII oF Denmark. By P. Nors. 

Edited by E. Steen. Hurst and Blackett. 18s. 

Mysterigs OF History. By C. J. S. Thompson. Faber and 
Gwyer. 12s. 6d. 

Tue COMMERCE BETWEEN THE ROMAN EMPIRE AND INDIA, By 
E. H. Warmington. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 
Lire THE Mippie Aces. Selected, Translated and Annotated 
by G. G. Coulton. Volume I. Cambridge University 

Press. 7s. 6d. 

Gerorce Eutor’s Famity Lire anp Letters. By Arthur Paterson. 
Selwyn and Blount. 21s. 

THe Mysterious Murper oF Maria Marten. By J. Curtis. 
Bles (The Famous Trials Series). 10s. 6d. 


SOCIOLOGY AND SCIENCE 


PaRTNERSHIP IN INDUSTRY. By F. W. Raffety. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Many of the already propounded or applied schemes of 
industrial partnership are discussed in detail in the appendix. 
Human Varugs anp VeritT1es. By Henry Osborn Taylor. 

Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

The author takes account of philosophy, religion and art, and 
in particular discusses the nature of the cleavage between 
philosophy and science. 

Tue Oricin or Man. By Ernest G. Palmer. Rider. 4s. 6d. 
Tue TecHNIQUE OF Controversy. By Boris B. Bogoslovsky. 
Kegan Paul. (12s. 6d. 

Not an abstract discussion of logic, but in purpose a practical 
work. 

Sociac Service. By Wilfrid J. Rowland. Student Christian 
Movement. Is. 6d. 

ComMON PRINCIPLES IN PsycHoLoGy AND PuysioLtocy. By John 
T. MacCurdy. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


Sopuocites’ Kinc CEpipus. By W. B. Yeats. Macmillan, 
2s. 6d. 

A version for the modern stage, written for Dublin players, 
for a small auditorium, and “ for an audience where nobody 
comes for self-improvement or for anything but emotion.’’ Mr. 
Yeats has, he says, put scholars and readers out of his mind, 
and written to be spoken and sung. 

Tue Ancry Heart. By Adolphus Alfred Jack. Macmillan. 6s. 
Goop Morninc, Bri! By P. G. Wodehouse. Methuen. 
3s. 6d. 


be as attractive to wine-lovers as to travellers. 


Sweeney Topp. By George Dibdin Pitt. Edited by Montagu 
Slater. Gerald Howe. 2s. 6d. 
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NO SHAREHOLDERS—ALL THE PROFITS TO THE POLIGYHOLDERS 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


Provident Mutual Life Assurance Association 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


25-31 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


LONDON WALL 6620 (3 Lines) MANAGER & ACTUARY 


RECORD Bonus 


(S.R.) 


» | 2 HOW MANY MEN 5 
ed = there are whose great wish is to be able to retire from business. They have = 
ty = reached the age of 65, but have only been able to save two or perhaps three = 

= thousand pounds, which invested in good securities returning 5% give them = 
» = too small an income. It is not generally appreciated that a Canada Life = 
" = Assurance Co. Annuity will = 
- = which produces a guaranteed income for life of considerably more than = 
= double the ordinary yield from good class securities. For instance, a man = 
or. = of 65 with £2,000 invested in stocks and shares gets ‘about £100 per = 

= annum, but by buying a Canada Life Annuity he would get a guaranteed = 
= = income for life of £221 gs. 8d., thus showing = 

= = 
» |= OVER 11Z PER ANNUM = 
-_ = The Canada Life is the oldest Dominion Life Office, and has assets of = 
= 4 OVER £29,000,000 under direct Government supervision, so that your = 
jan = security is equivalent in safety to a Government pension. = 

= Any amount from £100 can be invested. The Company has recently revised = 
ohn = and considerably reduced its rates for non-profit Policies. = 

+4 Write to-day giving your age, and full particulars will be sent you by the = 

= Manager, Mr. J. R. Wandless, F.I.A. = 
lan, = = 
= CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
uM [= Accumulated Funds over £29,000,000 = 
in, = Established 1847 = 
* if 2 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1. = 

= = 


| 
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This Statement is advertised in accordance with the regulations of the Committee of the Stock Exchange, London. 
It is issued for information only and must not be considered as an invitation to subscribe for shares. 
The Directors collectively and individually are responsible for the information contained in this Statement. 


ARMELITE TRUST, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 


CAPITAL - 


- £1,000,000 


divided into 2,000,000 Shares of 10/- each, of which 
1,000,000 shares were issued on 2ist February, 1928, at 
1/- per share premium, and are all fully paid. 


Application is being made to the Stock Exchange, London, for permission to deal in the 1,000,000 shares above-mentioned 


No. 1 to 1,000,000 inclusive. 


DIRECTORS. 
HENRY SPENCE HORNE, Chairman, 74, Park Street, London, W.1. 


Limited. 


RT. HON. LORD STANMORE, C.V.O., Goldings Manor, Loughton, Essex. 


Chairman, Associated Anglo-Atlantic Corporation 
Director, Union Assurance Company Limited. 


SIR JOHN FOSTER FRASER, Kt., Hyde Heath, Nr. Amersham, Bucks, Publicist. 


ARTHUR JOHN GREENLY, 5, Chancery 


GEORGE BYRON GANE, General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 


Limited. 


Lane, London, W.C.2. Chairman, Greenly’s Limited, Advertising Specialists. 


Director, Motor Traders’ Guarantee Corporaticn 


WILLIAM LAWRENCE STEPHENSON, 6 Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, London, N.W.8. Merchant. 
BANKERS. 
COUTTS & CO., 15, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
BANK OF MONTREAL, 47, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 


BROKERS. 
J. SILVERSTON & CO., E. N. VOWLER & CO., 
4, Copthall Court, 28, Throgmorton Street, — 
London, E.C.2, and Stock Exchange. London, E.C.2, and Stock Exchange, 
SOLICITORS. 
STEPHENSON, HARWOOD & TATHAM, 16, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 
AUDITORS. 


KEMP, CHATTERIS, NICHOLS, SENDELL & CO., 


Chartered Accountants, 36, Walbrook, London, E.C.4. 


SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICES. 
L. T. NEWELL, A.S.A.A., 5, Lothbury, London, E.C.2. 


The Company was incorporated on 24th January, 1928, for the 
Ss specified in its Memorandum of Association. It is 
intended to confine the investments and operations of the Com- 
pany mainly to undertakings coming under the category of 
important newspaper producing and circulating organizations, 
and of concerns engaged in the production of pulp, and the 
manufacture of other requirements needed on a large scale by 
the modern Daily and Weekly newspapers. 

In recent years these industries have shown big expansion in 
their earning capacity, and the Directors are satisfied that 
capital so employed should give profitable results. It will be 
the definite policy of the Company to acquire only such 
interests, at prices considered favourable, as are likely to yield 
a substantial return on the purchase price. 

The Directors and important interests identified with them 
are convinced, as a result of the special knowledge at their 
disposal, that advertising in this country will record noteworthy 
developments in all its phases in the future, it having become 
universally recognized by leading Commerical Authorities that 
the best medium for effective advertising is in the columns of 
the Daily and Weekly newspapers. 

With the ever-extending policy of combination amongst big 
trading concerns the necessity is emphasized of bringing their 
products before the public eye, with the result that advertising 
programmes dictated by modern scientific advertising methods, 
instead of being spasmodic become far more consistent and 
regular, and thereby provide a more stable basis of revenue to 
those particular newspapers which encourage this type of 
advertising. 

The movements on foot at the present time, such as the 
extensive schemes of propaganda, national and commercial, 
throughout the world, entail an even larger expenditure on 
these specialized types of advertising programmes. This again 
results in expanding revenues to those mediums giving to 
advertisers the best value for their expenditure. 

It is estimated that during 1927 a sum in excess of 
£100,000,000 was spent in advertising in this country, and 
that in America in the same year a sum of £350,000,000 was 
spent, the bulk of which was laid out in newspaper advertising. 

A striking indication of expansion in the number of newspaper 
readers is derived from the figures for the year 1927 published 
by two leading London daily newspapers, which show a com- 
bined average increase in their daily circulation of 212,492 copies 
over the preceding year, equivalent to an increase in annual sales 
of over 66 millions. 

As regards the pulp-producing industry, the demand for pulp 
is continually growing, not only for newsprint requirements, but 
for the increasing needs of other industries, one of the most 
important being the production of artificial silk, and there are 
many signs that the pulp-producing industry is likely to 


experience continuous expansion, 


The whole of the proceeds of the above-mentioned Issue are 
available for Working Capital and for the general purposes of 
the Company, subject only to preliminary expenses. These are 
estimated at £25,000, including Capital duty and registration 
fees, brokers’ fees and brokerage, legal, printing and adver- 
tising expenses, and they were more than covered by the 
premium on the shares of the Issue. 

The fixed remuneration of the Directors is at the rate of 
4300 per annum, with an additional £150 per annum for the 
Chairman. The Directors are also entitled in any year when a 
dividend of not less than 10% has been paid on the Ordinary 
shares to have divided between them a sum equal to 10% on 
the excess of the net profits of the Company earned during such 
year beyond the amount required to pay such 10% but not 
exceeding £3,000 in any year. The Company in General 
Meeting may increase such remuneration and the Board can 
remunerate a Director for special services and fix the remunera- 
tion of a Managing Director. The qualification of a Director 
is the holding of shares to the nominal value of £500. The 
Directors are empowered to borrow up to the nominal amount 
of the capital, but not in excess thereof without the sanction of 
a General Meeting. The Borrowing powers have not been 
exercised. 

By Agreement dated 17th February, 1928, between the Com- 
pany of the one part and the Associated Anglo-Atlantic Corpora- 
tion Limited, of the other part, the whole of the above-mentioned 
Issue was guaranteed by the Corporation in consideration of the 
right or option to subscribe for a period of three years, from 
17th February, 1928, for the unissued Capital of 1,000,000 Shares 
of 10s. each at 12s. 6d. per Share. This Agreement also gives 
the Corporation the right to appoint three Directors of the 
Company during the continuance of this option. 

No underwriting or other commission or promotion profit has 
been paid. 

The interests of the Directors in the promotion of the Company 
are as follows :— 

Mr. Henry Spence Horne holds 11,175 Ordinary Shares and 
100,000 Deferred Shares in the Associated Anglo-Atlantic Cor- 
poration Limited, out of a total issued capital of 900,000 Ordinary 
Shares of £1 each, fully paid, and 2,000,000 Deferred Shares 
of 1s. each, fully paid, Rt, Hon. Lord Stanmore holds 6,000 
Ordinary Shares in such Corporation, and Sir John Foster 
Fraser holds 1,000 Deferred Shares therein, Mr. Stephenson 2,000 
Ordinary Shares therein. Mr. Horne and Sir John Foster Fraser 
are Directors of the Corporation. 

The above-mentioned Contract may be inspected at the Offices 
of Messrs. Stephenson, Harwood & Tatham, 16 Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C.2, the Company’s Solicitors, during the usual 
business hours within seven days from the date hereof. 


Dated 26th March, 1928 
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FINANCE I$ THE CEMENT 
OF ALL INDUSTRY 


BRITISH CEMENT 
PRODUCTS 


are prepared to consider proposals 

for providing additional finance for 

sound undertakings engaged in the 

manufacture of Cement, Cement 

products, or businesses allied to the 
Cement Industry. 


Address all Enquiries to:- 
The MANAGING DIRECTOR 
5 LOTHBURY 
LONDON 
Jelephone E.¢.2 Telegrams: 
LONDON WALL 4 CEMENTUZIT- 


STOCK-LONDON 


March The Saturday Review 05 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


The firms whose names are ted on the Competition 
Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in = Acrostic Competition—e 
boek reviewed, at or briefly, in that issue of the 
Saturpay Revirw in which the Acrostic appears. 
mentioned in ‘New Books at a Glance’ are excluded: they 
may be reviewed later.) 


RULES 
1. The book chosen must be named when the solution is sent. 


(Books 


| caN ni Bal 


2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, — 


and its price must not ex a guinea. 
3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 


4. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition ' and addressed | 
to the Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, 


wondon, W 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 

. Ties will be decided by lot. 

or particulars of our QuarTeRLy ComPETiTion apply to the 
Acrostic Editor. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 315 
QUITE CARELESS OF HER LIFE, THE STORMY DEEP SHE BRAVED, 
AND, WITH HER FATHER’S HELP, NINE SHIPWRECKED SAILORS SAVED. 


1. In fairy-land I reigned, the greatest glorious queen. 

2. First principle, in which a western coin is seen. 

3. Measured our ancestors for helms and coats of mail. 

4. Degenerate dog, come here and render up your tail! 

5. From graceful quadruped an insect clear away. 

6. What my heart bids, that do, or you will be my prey. 

7. Vestment by Christian priests at solemn service worn. 
8. His frothy declamation we tolerate with scorn. 

9. Changed to a wolf he fled—curtail him, if you please.* 
10. Our British warrior-queen, she ruled and reigned o’er these. 
11. This blank denial best will surely serve your turn. 


12. Which path to take, from him of course we hope to learn. 
* Ovid, Metamorphoses. 


} Solution of Acrostic No. 313 
M agnifica Tt } Luke i. 46. 
ac H? 2“ The loach is a most dainty fish; 
U nsportsmanlik E he breeds and feeds in little and 
i clear swift brooks or rills.”’ 


ruthfu L —The Complete Angler, ch. xviii, 


iy 

ndromed A* See the story of Perseus and 
R oa Ch¢ Andromeda in Ovid’s Metamor. 
A steris K phoses, Bk. iv. 

R ook S5 4** Roaches be accounted much 
A bhorrenc E better in the river than in g 
undr A 


pond. 
—The Complete Angler, ch. xvii, 
5 “ Four birds flew out. Mr. Winkle 
fired. There was a scream as of 
individual—not a rook—in 
corporeal anguish.’’ 
—Pickwick Papers, ch. vii. 


Acrostic No. 313.—The winner is Mr. Rowland Wood, 63 
Marylebone Lane, W.1, who has chosen as his prize ‘ Birds at 
the Nest,’ by Douglas Dewar, published at The Bodley Head, 
and reviewed in our columns on March 17 under the title 
* Bird-Mind.’ Eleven other competitors named this book, thirty- 
five selected ‘ The Sea Devil,’ twelve ‘ The Suburban Young 
Man,’ etc., etc. 

Correct.—Armadale, E. Barrett, A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Mrs. Robt. Brown, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, W. H. Carter, 
Ceyx, Clam, Maud Crowther, Dolmar, G. M. Fowler, Gay, 
lago, Jeff, Miss Kelly, Kirkton, Madge, Met, George W. 
Miller, Miss Moore, N. O. Sellam, Oakapple, Perky, Polamar, 
Rho Kappa, Shorwell, Sisyphus, St. Ives, Tadpole, Yendu. 

One Licut Wronc.—Ape, Barberry, Mrs. Rosa H. Booth- 
royd, C. C. J., Chailey, J. Chambers, Cyril E. Ford, Glamis, 
H. C. M., W. P. James, Jop, John Lennie, Margaret, Miss 
A. M. W. Maxwell, Miss J.. F. Maxwell, Lady Mottram, 
Margaret Owen, Dr. Pearse, Peter, Quis, Rikki, Stucco, Hon. 
R. G. Talbot, Mrs. Watkyn Thomas, Tyro, C. J. Warden, 
Capt. W. R. Wolseley. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Miss Carter, Chip, J. R. Cripps, 
Estela, J. B., Lilian, Martha, H. de R. Morgan, Rand. All 
others more. 

Ape.—For Light 5 you gave Chagan, and though possibly 
this may be another form of Khan I did not accept it, because 
Khan (from the Persian or Turkish) has been naturalized with 
us for many years. 

Rikk1.—Alternatives are not allowed, but if the solution to 
any Light is considered as good as the author’s it is accepted. 
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INVESTMENT 
versus 


SPECULATION 


We cater for the needs of both the 
investor, who aims first and foremost at 
MAINTAINING HIS CAPITAL UN- 
IMPAIRED, regarding income as a 
SUBSIDIARY CONSIDERATION; and 
for the more speculative investor who 
seeks an income from his investments 
which will compensate for high income 
tax, and is at the same time ANXIOUS 
to AUGMENT HIS CAPITAL, firstly by 


judicious changes in his securities, and 
All classes of Insurance secondly by TAKING FULL ADVANTAGE 
transacted OF MARKET OPPORTUNITIES as 
they arise. 
We have been singularly successful in the 
, advice tendered to our readers in ‘‘ HINTS 
; For full particulars apply te: TO INVESTORS,” published fortnightly 
Ui and forwarded by post to our customers, 
y Bead Office: recent recommendations including Columbia 
e ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.3 Graphophones, Edison Bell, Marconis, 
h Mond Nickel, Dennis Brothers, British 
10 


Celanese, Courtaulds, Coats, British 

Cement Products and Pinchin & Johnson, 
” to mention only a few of the leading 
speculative favourities. 


A special feature of these ‘‘ HINTS ”’ is 
that we always justify selections by 
‘“OUR REASONS WHY” we recom- 
mend them; and we are always pleased 
to place the services of our STATISTICAL 
DEPARTMENT at the disposal of our 
customers. Whilst earnest advocates of 
the merits of the THREE MONTHLY 
SETTLEMENT, with its absence of 
contangoes and vexatious restrictions, we 

ae are of course prepared to open accounts 
for fortnightly, monthly or any other 


e e 
settlement that may be most convenient 
N orwich Union 


to our customers. 


Orders can be transmitted by letter, 
Life Insurance Society telegram, or telephone and will be 
HEAD OFFICE, NORWICH: executed at closest market prices, free of 
all commission. 
R 1928 
INTERIM BONUSES FO Write to‘us for our ‘‘ TERMS OF 
BUSINESS,”’ and a specimen copy of 
WHOLE LIFE ‘HINTS TO INVESTORS ’’—they will 
Maturity interest you. 
Bonus. Age. Bonus. 


30 £2:10:— mer S55 £2: 2:— NEWMAN, WILLIAMS & Cao., 
50 2:14: , rm, 65 2: 15, COPTHALL AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
70 3: 5:— 75 2:16:6 *Phones: London Wall 0609 and 0610. 

: N Lond 
TOTAL FUNDS £30,000,000. 


| 
all |! 
A. y 
Royal Exchange, London 
XUM 
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INSURANCE 
INTERESTING DEVELOPMENTS 


By D. CAMERON FORRESTER 


O NE of the most interesting developments in life | 


assurance during the past year was the intro- 

duction of the new system of purchasing life 
assurance by monthly instalments of premium. It is 
a subject to which I referred in these columns when 
the scheme was comparatively new, and I feel 
sure that it is an innovation which will ultimately 
have far-reaching results. In May last the Legal and 
General Assurance Society opened the ball, and since 
then the number of leading life offices which have 
extended the nionthly instalment system to intending 
policy-holders has grown steadily. Included among 
them now are the Phoenix Assurance, the National 
Mutual Life, the Clerical Medical and General Society, 
the London Life Association, the Law Union and 
Rock, the Royal Insurance, the Scottish Widows 
Fund, the Royal Exchange, the London and Man- 
chester Assurance, the British Equitable and the United 
Kingdom Provident Institution. 

As I have previously explained, the broad outline 
of the idea is that the intending assurer, instead of 
paying the necessary annual premium for the amount 
of policy he requires in one lump sum annually in 
advance, can now defray it by twelve equal monthly 
instalments. Having effected his policy he is at no 
trouble to remember when his premium falls due. He 
merely gives his life office an order on his bankers to 
pay it, and receives each year, for income-tax rebate 
purposes, a certificate setting forth the total amount 
of premiums which he has paid. With such facilities 
at their disposal!the possibility is that members of the 
public generally will insure for a larger average 
amount than might otherwise be the case. This will 


be to the ultimate benefit of all concerned, for the 
average of life cover in this country is very low indeed 
compared with the average in the United States and 
Canada. 

Another feature of the past year’s working has been 
that the tendency to declare higher rates of bonus 
continues. In some cases increased rates of bonus 
have been declared, in others the increased rates 
which had been declared in the preceding year have 
been maintained, ‘while #¥ thé case of a number of 
offices whose valuations weré not due the amount of 
interim bonus allowed has been’ inoreased. Among the 
industrial-ordinary offices the Refdjfe has increased its 
bonus to £2 4s. per cent.—whicW? is the rate again 
declared by the Prudential—the other offices which 
come under the same heading having again repeated 
the increased figures | reviously declured. 

Space will not permit of detailed mention. The 
quinquennial valuation of the Provident Mutual Life 
Association is of special interest, however, because for 
the first time in its history it discloses a surplus of 
over £1,000,000. Also for the first time it has differ- 
entiated between its whole life and endowment assur- 
ance policy-holders, thus giving effect to the considera- 
tion that those who survive over a longer period 
should participate in the additional surplus they have 
helped to create. The rates declared show a substan- 
tial increase, as they are now 40s. per cent. on endow- 
ment assurance and 45s. on the whole life policies, 
except where the age attained exceeds sixty-five, in 
which case 50s. per cent. is allotted. 

The principle of differentiation to which I have 
referred has been a feature of the Norwich Union life 
office’s method of distribution for over thirty years. 
This office has just increased its rates of interim bonus, 
which apply to all premiums which were due on or 
after January 1, 1926. On whole life policies they 
range from £2 gs. per cent. at early ages to £4 10s. 
per cent. at old ages, and on endowments the range 


ELLS LIFE 


THE 


LONDON MANCHESTER 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


ESTABLISHED 1869, 


Chief Office: 50, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


AT AGES OVER 50 YEARS 
CHEAPER THAN 
40 OTHER BRITISH OFFICES 


ANNUITIES 
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BRITISH §=EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 
Established 1854. 


Total assets of the British Equitable 
Assurance Company Limited and allied 
Companies exceed 


£17,000,000 
LIFE 


MONTHLY INSTALMENT SCHEME 
WITH OR WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


HOUSE PURCHASE 


FIRE, ACCIDENT 


PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS 


Head Offices : 
1,2 & 3 QUEEN ST. PLACE 
— E.C.4, 


Monoger DOUGLAS A. COLEMAN. 


“STANDARD” 
QUOTATIONS 


Not to know me, argues yourself unknown.— Milton. 


HERE are few people to-day who have not 
heard of the Standard, but not everyone is 
fully aware : 


1. That the Standard is over a hundred years 
old; 


That it is a Mutual Company ; 


That its bonus is 42/-% annual and 
compound ; 

4. That this high bonus, together with the 
moderate premiums charged, makes its 
policies high-yielding investments ; 

That its valuation is on a_ stronger 
basis than that adopted by any 
other assurance office in the world. 

Become a partner in this prosperous Company by effecting 


an assurance policy. Write to-day for a With Profit 
Prospectus “ AE14.” 


ne STANDARD [IF 


COMPA 


STREET 1825 
15a PALL MALI sw. 


HEADOFFICE 3 CEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH 


OUBLIN 
59 DAWSON STREET 


The PRUDENTIAL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


—The Largest Assurance 
Institution in the British Empire, 
Issues a special policy for 


the benefit of a child on attaining 
the age of 21. 


At this age one of several benefits 
can be selected, a cash sum down 


or an agreed amount payable at a 
given age plus bonuses. 

Fill in the coupon below asking 
for Pamphlet 2350. 


To The Prudential Assurance Co. Ltd., 
Holborn Bars, E.C.1. 
My child's age is ......... next birthday. Please 


send me particulars of your special policy for 
children, Pamphlet 2350. 


NAME OF PARENT 
Mr. or Mrs. 


ADDRESS 


D.S. P.P, 162 


THE 


SH WIDOWS 


€ 


1815 


T Mutuac LIFE 
Funds: 27 Millions 


LARGE Bonuses 
LIBERAL Conditions 
HIGH SurresderValues 


LOW Non-Profit Rates 
LOW Rate of Expenses 
NO Shareholders 


THE FAMILY CHARTER 
A NEW method by which a married man ot 


limited means can make as complete provision for 
the needs of his family as is 
including CHILDREN'S EDUCATI 


Full details will be sent on request 


? HEAD OFFICE: 9, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager & Actuary). 


$ LONDON OFFICES: 28, Cornhill, E.C.3 and 17, Waterloo Place,S.W.1 
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is from 39s. per cent. on policies maturing at age 
fifty to £2 12s. per cent. on those maturing at 
seventy. 

Generally speaking, the substantial rates of bonus 
now obtainable make an endowment assurance a form 
of investment on which an individual can, if he 
survive, gain not only a return on his premium 
deposits but have had life assurance cover thrown in, 
as it were, over the endowment period in addition. 
In this connexion the Prudential has just issued a new 
policy which carries a bonus of 43 per cent. per 
annum guaranteed. Under such a contract a man of 
thirty-five effecting a twenty-five year endowment for 
£1,000 would receive £1,750 if he lived. Assuming 
present income-tax rebate he would make a profit of 
£.056, or 59 per cent. of his total net payments, plus 
life assurance over the period. 

One weakness of the general attractiveness of with- 
profit endowments as an investment, however, is 
that two facts are very often overlooked—the primary 
function of life assurance, which is protection, and the 
circumstance that when the endowment matures the 
policy-holder will be left uninsured at a more or less 
advanced age. A number of offices provide especially 
for this last contingency, among them the London and 
Manchester, the British Equitable, the Gresham, etc., 
As regards the first contingency most life offices now 
issue whole life policies at particularly low non-profit 
rates. The Standard Life office goes further. It 
reduces its low rates by an extra 2s. per cent. on 
policies for a minimum of £1,000 assured and by 3s. 
per cent. on any excess over the first £1,000, and 
some very attractive policies are issued on this basis. 

Put even where a married man’s paramount desire 
is to make the greatest provision his means will allow 
for his wife and children, and even when such life 
assurance is adequate, there arises a consideration often 
overlooked. His widow may be quite unused to the 
handling or investing of money, or have it poorly cr 
badly invested on her behalf, in which case the 
husband's foresight will be nullified. The London 
Assurance has a form of policy which especially meets 
the case. It is based on the ages of the husband and 
wife, and the number of premiums is limited. Take the 
case of a man aged thirty with a wife aged twenty-five, 
effecting a policy for a nominal sum of £1,000, with 
premiums ceasing entirely at sixty-five. If he pre- 
deceased his wife she would receive an immediate 
payment of £100, and would continue to receive £100 
yearly throughout her life, however long she might 
live. The minimum number of annual payments more- 
over is guaranteed at twenty, so that if the wife also 
died after receiving only the first payment, say, a 
further nineteen payments of £100 per annum would 
be made for the benefit of her children or beneficiaries. 
In the event of the wife) dying first, however, the sum 
of £1,500 guaranteed would be payable in the event 
of the husband’s death at any time, and he would have 
the option, if he lived to sixty-five, of surrendering it 


then for £1,000 in cash. As the net annual cost of 
such a policy would be £30 19s. 2d. for thirty-five years, 
it is moderate in cost as well as useful, especially as 
the minimum guaranteed return is £2,000 should the 
husband die first at any time after paying his first 
premium, and before having reached the age of 
sixty-five. 


BANKING 
A PROMISING OUTLOOK 


Te past year was admittedly difficult from a 
banking standpoint. Despite that fact the posi- 
tion as a whole is satisfactory. At the recent 
annual meetings the chairmen of the ‘ Big Five” 
spoke hopefully of the outlook for the current year. 

Whereas during 1927 the banking world had to 
suffer from the aftermath of the industrial troubles of 
the preceding year, the country is now shaking off 
the ill-effects and is preparing to face fresh pro- 
blems. It will be recalled that four out of the five 
leading banks had to report smaller profits during 1927 
than for the preceding twelve months. In Lancashire 
particularly the depression in the cotton trade was 
responsible for reduced banking earnings, and with the 
altering character of the textile industry not a few 
mills are still heavily indebted to the banks. These 
institutions have come well to the aid of the cotton 
trade during the recent period of severe depression. 
With the many changes now being effected, in alter- 
ing from cotton to artificial silk methods, the banking 
world naturally is concerned. the present 
transition stage of the industry, the banks, as on 
many other occasions, are doing their part to 
negotiate the financial position. 


EXCHANGES AND GOLD 


Since this country took the lead in returning to a 
gold standard basis the stabilizing of exchanges in 
other parts of the world has proceeded zpace. The 
recent rise in sterling to a substantial premiuin on the 
New York dollar is a remarkable performance in the 
money market. There has been a scramble for gold 
by various countries, but with a good understanding 
existing between the Bank of England and other mone- 
tary centres abroad such a development has not led 
to the untoward effects that might have been experi- 
enced. The most recent operation in that respect 
relates to the withdrawal of gold by France. In the 
latest Customs’ return it is shown that as much as 
£.6,000,000 has been shipped from London to Paris. 
This means that within the last few weeks more than 
£ 10,000,000 has been withdrawn. In these cir- 
cumstances it is not astonishing to find that the Bank 
of England has not been increasing its holding of 
gold. 


Telegraphic Address—*‘ Brimful, London.” 


EDGAR HORNE, Esq. (Chairman) 
FREDERICK SCHOOLING, Esq., F.I.A. 
Sir WILLIAM H. DAVISON, K.B.E., M.P. 


BRITISH MUTUAL BANKING (Co., Ltd., 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 


(ESTABLISHED 1857) 


CAPITAL, £200,000 (fully subscribed), in 40,000 SHARES OF £5 EACH, 
PAID UP £80,000 


DIRECTORS : 


Manager—G. KIRWOOD TAYLOR 
3Janking business of every description transacted, Current Accounts are kept in conformity with the practice of 
London Bankers, Interest being allowed on minimum monthly balances by arrangement and credited to the accounts 
half-yearly, on the 30th of June and 31st of December. : 
Deposits received in sums of not less than £10. No charge is made for keeping an Account when a remunerative 
balance is maintained, 
Every information can be obtained on application to the Manager. 


Telephone—City 8466 


J. ROY LANCASTER, Esq. 
D. WINTRINGHAM STABLE, Esq., LL.B., J.P. 
JAMES MOON, Esq. 
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STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA 


LIMITED 


Bankers to the Imperial Government in South Africa; and to the Governments 
of Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika. 


Authorised Capital - - £10,000,000 
Subscribed Capital -  £8,916,660 Reserve Fund - - £2,895,335 
Paid-up Capital - -  #$£2,229,165 Uncalled Capital - -  £6,687,495 


Head Office: 10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET 


and 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
London Wall Branch : 63 London Wall, E.C.2 West End Branch: 9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 
NEW YORK AGENCY: 67 Wall Street. . 
HAMBURG AGENCY: Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., 49-53 Schauenburgerstrasse 
Over 340 Branches, Sub-Branches and Agencies in South and East Africa. 


Executorships and Trusteeships Undertaken. 
INCOME TAX—Claims for Recovery of Income Tax Undertaken. 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE 


The Bank has over 340 Branches in Africa, and Agents and Correspondents throughout 
the World. The closest touch with Trade and Industrial conditions is maintained, with special 
attention to Commercial and Credit Intelligence. This service is available to Exporters, [Importers 
and others wishing to develop trade between South and East Africa, the United States of 
America and the Continent of Europe. 


THE STANDARD BANK MONTHLY REVIEW is sent post free on application. If gives the latest information 
on a outh an ast African matters of Trade and Commercial Interest. 


BERTRAM LOWNDES, London Manager. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA and CHINA 


38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


Capital - - - £3,000,000 
Reserve Fund - $4,000,000 


COURT OF DIRECTORS: 
SIR MONTAGU CORNISH TURNER (Chairman) EDWARD FAIRBAIRN MACKAY, Esq 


HENRY BATESON, Esq. WILLIAM FOOT MITCHELL, Esq., M.P. 
COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL, Esq. ARCHIBALD ROSE, Esq., C.LE. 


SIR WILLIAM HENRY NEVILLE GOSCHEN, Bt., LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 
K.B.E. JASPER BERTRAM YOUNG, Esq. 
ARCHIBALD AULDJO JAMIESON, Esq. 


Curer Manacer: W. E. PRESTON 
Manacers: J. S. BRUCE and G. MILLER 
AGENCIES AND BRANCHES: 


Alor Star (Malay Cawnpore. Iloilo, Madras. Rangoon. Tavoy (Lower 
States). Cebu. Ipoh. Manila. Saigon. Burma). 

Amritsar. Colombo. Karachi. Medan. Semarang. Tientsin. 

Bangkok. Delhi. Klang. New York. Seremban. Tokyo, 

Batavia. Haiphong. Kobe. Peking. Shanghai. Tsingtao. 

Bombay. Hamburg. Kuala Kangsar Penang. Singapore. Yokohama. 

Calcutta. Hankow. (Perak). Peshawar, Sourabaya. Zamboanga 

Canton. Harbin Kuala Lumpur. Puket. Taiping (F.M.S.) (Philippine Islands) 

Hongkong. Kuching (Sarawak) 


The Corporation buy and receive for collection Bills of Exchange; grant drafts payable at the above Agencies 
and Branches; and transact general banking business connected with the East. Deposits of money are received 
for fixed periods at rates which may be ascertained on application, interest payable half-yearly 30th June and 
31st December, and on Current Accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on the minimum monthly 
balances, provided they do not fall below £200. The Bank is prepared to undertake Trusteeships and Executorships. 
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SPECULATION AND NEW INDUSTRIES 


Since the turn of the year there have been various 
signs of trade revival throughout the country. The 
recent bout of speculation on the Stock Exchange has 
led the banks to curtail their facilities for 
such purposes. At the same time much of 
the recent share gambling has had to do with the 
expansion of new industries such as gramophones and 
films. There is no doubt that big developments are 
in progress in regard to the manufacture of talking 
machines, records, etc., as in the production of arti- 
ficial silk. Any trade extensions in these directions 
mean a participation of the banks in the financing of 
such propositions. 

Then again, banking interests are likely to 
be intimately concerned in the prospective road 
transport developments up and down the country. 
With the railways extending their operations on 
the roads and with the expansion of existing motor 
facilities the banks will be called upon to take their 
share of responsibility. 


THE BUDGET AND AFTERWARDS 


Given, therefore, a continuance of peace in the 
labour world and the expansion of new industries, 
with a steady recovery of trade, we may expect to 
see the banking position well maintained as the 
year progresses. In common. with industrial 
interests generally, the banking world will be glad 
to know the best—and the worst—regarding the 


forthcoming Budget. In monetary matters | 


doubt invariably tends to* check progress and 
to make for uncertainty in profits. 

While in certain quarters the policy of our leading 
banks is criticized as being vultra-cautious, the 
methods adopted hitherto in this country have proved 
invaluable in times of industrial crisis. Nowadays 
banks are out for genuine business among all classes 
of the community and from an industrial as well as 
from an _ investment standpoint our banking 
institutions stand deservedly high in the estimation 
of the public. 


Company Meeting 


MAZAWATTEE TEA CO., LTD. 


The 32nd Orpinary GeneraL Meetinc of the Mazawattee Tea 
Co., Ltd., was held yesterday at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 

Mr. Alexander Jackson (Chairman and Managing Director), 
who presided, said: The net profit from the trading account 
amounts to £62,045, but, before arriving at this figure, we 
have transferred to the Contingency reserve fund the sum of 
45,000. 

Contingency reserve now stands at £10,000, due to our 
having transferred £5,000 from the trading account. This 
contingency fund was formed for the purpose of helping us in 
a time of emergency. 

The reserve account now stands at £81,000, and your 
directors recommend adding another £5,000 to this account 
this year, which will bring it up to £86,000, which, with the 
contingency reserve, will now make the total amount of the 
reserve funds £96,000. 

Your directors recommend a dividend at the rate of 15 per 
cent, per annum on the ordinary shares, carrying forward 
452,073, subject to such sum as may be voted for directors’ 
commission under article No. 101. 

During the year under review your directors have had many 
anxieties to contend with, but I am pleased to say that we have 
gone through it with a very big increase in our turnover— 
(Hear, hear)—which, allowing for differences in duties, was the 
largest in the history of the company, and I feel sure you will 
agree that the result of the year’s trading is very satisfactory. 

Before sitting down I would mention that the company’s 
staff has worked splendidly throughout the year. I and my 
co-directors are all workers in the company, and therefore 
know exactly the work that is put in by the staff, and I 
would like to thank my co-directors, the Secretary, and the 
company’s “representatives throughout the kingdom and the staff 
generally, for their loyal and hearty co-operation. (Applause.) 

The accounts were unanimously adopted, and the dividends 
on the preference and ordinary shares were declared. 

Mr. Alexander Frederick Jackson and Mr. William Samuel 
Stokes were re-elected directors. 

The auditors (Messrs. Whinney, Smith and Whinney) were 
reappointed, and a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman 
terminated the proceedings. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
-U 
Resarve Fund P 200 together £8,850,000 
of Proprietors» 2%000,000 
DIRECTORS: 


HENRY P. STURGIS, Esq., Chairman 
The Rt. Hon. LORD EBURY, DSO. M MC. 
HUGH D. FLOWER, 
The Rt. Hon. LORD HILLINGDON 
Sir MALCOLM HOGG 
S. R. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, 
Brigadier-General C.B., C. G., D.S.O. 
Esq. 


G. PARBURY, Esq, 
The Hon. EDMUND W.’ PARKER 
Sir WESTBY B. PERCEVAL 
ALFRED W. TURNBULL, Esq 


Head Office: 
71° Gornhill, London, E.C.3. 


Manager—W. A. Latnc. Assistant Manager—G. S. Goppex 
Secretary—F. H. Mcintyre 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND, viz.: 


In VICTORIA ... 
» SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
NEW SOUTH WALES ose 45 
» WESTERN AUSTRALIA . 22 
» QUEENSLAND... .. 
» TASMANIA | 
199 


» NEW ZEALAND 


Drafts upon the Branches are issued by Head Office, and ma = | 
also be obtained from the Bank's Agents throughout Engla 
Scotland and Ireland. 

Commercial and Circular Travelling Credits issued—available 
throughout the World. Telegraphic Remittances are also made. 
Bills on the Australian States and — Cy New Zealand are 
purchased or sent for collection. D at H 
Office at rates of interest and for periods which. may be BB nae 
on application, 


The ANGLO ~ SOUTH 
AMERICAN BANK BE 


117 Old Broad London, E.C2 


A COMPLETE 
INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING SERVICE 


LINKING THE 
OLD WORLD 
AND THE NEW 


Affilatione= 
BRITISH BANK of SOUTH AMERICA B 
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ANGLO INTERNATIONAL 
BANK LIMITED 


(Incorporated September 17, 1926, to acquire the business of the Anglo-Austrian Bank 
Limited, and of the British Trade Corporation) 


Head Office: 
24-28, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. E.C.3 


Telephone: ROYAL 4020 (5 lines) Londen“) 
CAPITAL: 
Authorised~ - - £2,000,000 
Paid-up - £1,960,008 


Board of Directors: 


Chairman: GENERAL THE Hon. Sir H. A. LAWRENCE, G.C.B. 
Managing Director: PETER BARK, Esq. 


E. W. H. BARRY, Eso. Sir J. GORDON NAIRNE, Bart. 

Mayor JULIAN DAY, M.C. _ LUDWIG VON NEURATH, Eso. 

A. G. M. DICKSON, Esg. Six OTTO NIEMEYER, K.C.B., G.B.E., C.B. 
THE LORD FARINGDON, C.H. Sir WILLIAM PEAT, C.V.O. 

Sir HARRY GOSCHEN, Bart., K.B.E. KUNES SONNTAG, Esg. 

ZOLTAN HAJDU, Eso. Baron SIGISMUND ve SPRINGER. 

Dr. PAUL HAMMERSCHLAG. Sir HENRY STRAKOSCH, G.B.E. 


In virtue of its Branches and connections in Central Europe the Bank is in a position 


to afford special facilities for business with that region. 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


N view of the proximity of the Easter holidays, 

which in turn are followed by Budget Day, it 

would have been surprising if there had not been 
a reduction in the volume of Stock Exchange 
business. Despite, however, the slight reduction in 
turnover, markets continue to be amazingly active, 
while Industrial specialities are fluctuating in the 
surprising manner which has characterized that 
market during recent months. One result of the 
present condition of markets is that we are 
experiencing a glut of new issues. Those whose 
business it is to make flotations see in the present 
mood of the investing public a wonderful opportunity 
of securing the funds they may require for the 
ventures in which they are interested. There is 
little doubt that many of the recent flotations which 
have proved successful would never have made their 
appearance if it had not been for the exceptional 
conditions now ruling, and it would have been far 
better for the investing public if they had been left to 
languish in the promoters’ portfolios than that they 
should have been allowed to blossom forth as a 
public issue. It is extremely regrettable that when 
the British investor is acquiring a taste to invest 
his money in home industries he should be exploited 
in this manner. Readers of these notes are warned 
very definitely against subscribing for shares in new 
issues without carefully scrutinizing the details in the 
public prospectus. In normal times the daily Press 
is able to devote sufficient space to a new issue to 
analyse the possibilities of the concern. To-day, 
however, when we see so many issues being made on 
the same day, it is not possible, with the result that 
many glaring examples of undesirable company- 
mongering pass without criticism. 


ASSOCIATED ANGLO-ATLANTIC 


Shareholders in the Associated Anglo-Atlantic 
Corporation are certainly to be congratulated on 
their Chairman. Mr. H. S. Horne must be an 
amazing asset to the Corporation. He spoke forcibly 
at the meeting of the Company held this week, 
on the problems that face industry to-day in this 
country. He is not of the type that bewails any 
set-back in industry, but devotes his energies to 
finding the remedy. There are certain parts 
of Mr. Horne’s speech that I would like to 
hand to the directors of many companies. He 
said that employers must practice the efficiency they 
desire through their managements to inculcate into 
their workmen, and said that there is inefficiency on 
both sides and more often than not greater on the 
executive than on the wage-earners’ side. This is 
well known to the man in the street, but it is rarely 
expressed from the directors’ side of the table at a 
public meeting. Mr. Horne is a staunch believer in 
intelligent amalgamation, carried out on right and 
equitable lines, as he is of opinion that a scientifically 
planned combination which, by eliminating waste, by 
perfecting organization, whether in production or 
market, and by getting rid of redundant directors and 
managers and freeing industry from parasitic accre- 
tions, is all to the good of the public, of labour and 
the consumer. 

As to the Associated Anglo-Atlantic Corporation 
itself, as has been already suggested in these notes, 
its position is strong and its prospects are promising. 
The Chairman’s speech will be found reported in this 
issue. While congratulating the directors of this Cor- 
poration on their achievement, I would add a special 
word of congratulation to the Chairman on the speech 
he made last Tuesday. 


CARMELITE TRUST 


Dealings are expected to start this afternoon in the 
tos. shares of the Carmelite Trust Limited, a company 
which has been formed to confine its investment and 
operations to undertakings coming under the category 
of important newspaper producing and circulating 
organizations and all concerns engaged in the produc- 
tion of pulp and the manufacture of other require- 
ments needed on a large scale by the modern daily 
and weekly newspapers. The Carmelite Trust will 
have the same chairman as the Associated Anglo- 
Atlantic Corporation, and its prospects are believed to 
be promising. Dealings in the shares are likely to 
begin in the neighbourhood of 16s., at which level 
they seem to possess great possibilities. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES MANGANESE 


On many occasions in the past attention has been 
drawn in these notes to the merits of the shares of 
the Central Provinces Manganese Ore Co. Ltd. It is 
therefore gratifying to be able to report this week 
that the directors, in addition to declaring a final 
dividend which brings the total distribution for the 
year up to 30% free of tax, have also decided to dis- 
tribute a bonus of one share free for every three held. 
As has previously been explained, the possibilities of 
this company are great, and those who are fortunate 
enough to hold shares should certainly not consider 
selling them, despite the substantial rise that has 
ensued as the result of the announcement referred to 
above. 


UNITED MOLASSES 


Another excellent report issued this week is that of 
the United Molasses Co. Ltd. In this case the market 
was proved to have been over-optimistic in its 
estimates, with the result that despite the excellence of 
the report and the figures the price of the shares had 
a set-back. This set-back presents an opportunity 
for those who would acquire as a permanent invest- 
ment shares in a first-class industrial proposition. The 
prospects of the Molasses Company are considered 
most promising. While dealing with this company 
reference must be made to the lucid manner in which 
the directors have presented their report. This includes 
comparative figures for the previous year against each 
item for the current year, a habit which other com- 
panies could emulate with advantage to the investor. 


VICKERS 


Having frequently in the past drawn attention to 
Vickers shares, it is naturally with great pleasure that 
I am able this week to draw attention to the excellent 
report that has been issued by this company. As a 
permanent investment Vickers shares should still be 
held. Those, however, who have bought these shares 
as a temporary holding for capital appreciation are 
faced by the rather difficult problem as to whether 
the price is high enough or not. The answer to this 
question probably lies with Mr. Churchill. He has 
told us that he proposes to use any surplus he may 
find in his Budget in the relieving of rates. It seems 
obvious that what he has in his mind is the serious 
handicap that rates impose on our heavy industries 
to-day. Should he be able to produce a scheme by 
which rates will be lightened, then a company such as 
Vickers is bound to benefit, and in these circumstances 
their shares may easily reach higher levels. If, how- 
ever, Mr. Churchill has raised the hopes of the rate- 
payer with the sole object of relieving himself from 
criticism for not reducing the income tax, and if no 
relief is shown in his Budget, then we may see Vickers 
shares slightly lower. In any case those who hold 
Vickers shares as a permanent lock-up investment 
should retain their shares, as this time next year they 
should be standing at a higher level. 
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Company Meeting 
ASSOCIATED ANGLO- ATLANTIC 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


CEMENT, NEWSPAPERS AND NEWSPRINT 
CONSERVATIVE FINANCE 
MENDING THE WEAK SPOTS IN INDUSTRY 
MR. H. S. HORNE ON ALL-ROUND EFFICIENCY 


The AnnuaL GENERAL MeetTING of Associated Anglo-Atlantic 
Corporation, Ltd., was held on the 27th inst. at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Mr. H. S. Horne (the Chairman), who presided, in moving 
the adoption of the Report and Accounts, said that the whole of 
the unissued capital of the Corporation, amounting to £594,775, 
had been issued since the last meeting. The whole of the 
Corporation’s capital had been obtained without any promotion 
or under-writing, the total net sum of £1,000,000 cash being 
raised for the charge, including registration fee and legal costs, 
of £12,261. The item of secured loans standing in the balance- 
sheet at £386,216 was explained by the fact that just prior to 
the closing of the books an exceptional opportunity of using 
money very profitably had offered; the loan figure had since 
been materially reduced, and certain of the profits already 
realized from the employment of the money would be reflected 
in next year’s balance-sheet. 


CEMENT INTERESTS 


The Company’s quoted investments stood at £1,603,375, and 
since the date of the valuation there had been a substantial 
appreciation in a number of their most important holdings. 
Holdings with no market quotations had been valued at the 
nominal sum of £1. 

It would be impolitic to give actual details of their various 
holdings, but shareholders would be pleased to hear that the 
Corporation owned the controlling interest in the Ship Canal 
Cement Co., Ltd., one of the largest independent cement plants 
in the country. The Ship Canal Co., in turn, controlled the 
fine cement manufacturing business of Greaves, Bull and Lakin 
in the Midlands, and, moving down south, the greater part of 
the Holborough capital was also owned by the Ship Canal 
Cement Co. Holborough was a cement manufacturing concern 
that stood by itself as a model of what a modern cement plant 
should be. The control of that important industrial unit, the 
Ship Canal Cement Co., was owned by the Corporation, and 
had been written down in the balance-sheet to £1; it possessed 
great future possibilities. Through their relationship with the 
British Cement Products and Finance Co., also, the Directors 
had been able to obtain for the Corporation holdings on a 
ground floor basis that to-day showed substantial capital appre- 
ciation and promise of an expanding return. 


THE NEWSPAPER INDUSTRY 


The Corporation was also considerably interested in under- 
takings connected with newspaper production and circulation, 
and with the production of newsprint and the manufacture of 
other requirements needed on a large scale by the modern daily 
and weekly newspapers. In recent years those industries had 
shown big expansion in their earning capacities, and he was 
confident as to further noteworthy expansion in earnings being 
recorded over the years to come. He had believed for many 
years in the efficacy of modern scientific advertising for helping 
old, and creating new, businesses; it was yet in its infancy in 
spite of the enormous progress evidenced by the fact that last 
year a sum in excess of £,100,000,000 had been spent on news- 
paper advertising in this country, and in America a sum of 
4350,000,000—the greater part in newspaper advertising. Those 
in a position to form a well-based judgment viewed the future 
in relation to newspaper advertising and newsprint production 
with confidence. In view of future developments, the Directors 
had agreed to guarantee the subscription of a sum in excess of 
half a million sterling for a Trust that would largely concen- 
trate the investment of its funds in some of the directions out- 
lined. For this and for certain other services rendered the 
Corporation had a call on the whole of the unissued capital 
amounting to one million shares of 10s. each at a price of 
12s. 6d. for a period of three years. That option was likely to 
prove a valuable future asset of the Corporation. The allied 
undertaking known as the Carmelite Trust would specialize on 
projects coming under the category of a newspaper circulating 
concern, or a  newsprint-producing undertaking, and _ the 
Directors had little doubt that it would justify its creation in 
every way. 


MINERALS IN NEWFOUNDLAND 
In. the early autumn of last year, he, with certain members 


of the Board and other business associates, had paid a visit to- 


the United States to look into various matters appertaining to 


the Corporation’s interests. He especially had made it his 
business to examine closely into the mineral developments of 
the Anglo-Newfoundland Co., believing that that Company 
possessed great possibilities. As regarded the mineral dis- 
coveries which were being developed by that well-known and 
powerful mining group, the American Smelting and Refining 
Co., all that he had ascertained had confirmed his most sanguine 
expectations. The Associated Anglo-Atlantic Corporation was 
now the third largest holder in the Anglo-Newfoundland Co., 
which, apart from the possibilities of the mine, was one of 
the largest and best equipped newsprint undertakings in the 
world. As to the mine, the Canadian Mining World had 
written: ‘‘ There is now no reason to doubt that one of the 
world’s mines is in the making in Newfoundland.” 


DIVIDEND AND POLICY 


Some shareholders might have been disappointed at not 
receiving a higher dividend than the 10 per cent. proposed on 
both classes of shares, but he was sure they would agree it was 
highly undesirable to have a “‘ concertina’? movement in their 
dividend record, and the Board had adopted what might be 
considered by some an ultra-conservative distribution policy in 
view of the fact that an undertaking of this nature must per- 
force tie up quite considerable sums in interests in young 
industrial concerns which sometimes took longer than antici- 
pated to bring to a profit-earning stage. It would not be out 
of place to take the opportunity of outlining the basis of the 
Corporation’s policy when originally created, which policy had 
been adhered to throughout with results completely vindicating 
its adoption. The fundamental reason for its formation was 
that it had seemed to him, and others even more competent to 
judge, that something was badly lacking in a number of the 
country’s industries, and to maintain our place in the sun, and 
meet and compete with the new conditions created by countries 
outside our own who were becoming more efficient producers of 
the many products of which this country had more or less once 
possessed the monopoly, we should by force of circumstances 
have to alter many of our methods, and it would be imperative 
to infuse new blood into many of our industrial organizations. 
They had therefore planned to get together an organization of 
specially selected, highly-trained commercial, industrial and 
technical experts who could be called upon individually or 
collectively to carry out investigations into a chosen industrial 
concern suffering from the weaknesses by which so many were 
known to be severely handicapped, and the idea was that those 
special experts would be able to put up a joint report on the 
basis of which it would be possible to form a good idea as to 
the future value of the stocks and shares in question, or what 
would be a fair and reasonable basis for the capitalization of a 
private undertaking, if the recommendations of the report were 
carried into effect. That theory was proved right up to the 
hilt by the actual results of the first investigation carried out 
by the Corporation, though unfortunately, in that particular 
case, the rewards due to the Corporation for its prolonged and 
costly work were not reaped by them. 


ALL-ROUND EFFICIENCY 


What he had said would show that the present strength and 
position of the Corporation had not been built up on haphazard 
lines; the avenue in which they had chosen to invest somewhat 
big sums had been in directions to which they had given the 
very closest of study. For preference they had chosen to 
support first of all British Industry, whereby British labour 
could be benefited, and the Board and Management realized to 
the fullest extent that efficiency was not a one-sided condition ; 
if workmen were to give more generous aid to the many 
problems of industry, the employers must, on their side, give 
corresponding undertakings. Not only must there be shown an 
increasing desire by some means or other to give better rewards 
for better work, but employers must practise the efficiency they 
desired through their managements to inculcate into their work- 
men. As one who had studied the question in all its phases, 
he could say there was inefficiency on both sides, and more 
often than not greater on the executive side than on the wage- 
earner’s side. 

An efficient management was of paramount importance to- 
day, and under the absolute dominating necessity of saving 
costs and the prevention of overlapping there should never be 
allowed at any time personal considerations to stand in the 
way of drastic changes in management and in carrying through 
schemes of amalgamation provided that, if carried into effect, 
they would prove capable of increasing efficiency and reducing 
operating costs. In other words, in these times more than ever, 
there was no room for “ little job holders at all cost minds ”’ in 
industry. The Board were believers in sound schemes of 
amalgamation. Finally, it was interesting to note that in their 
case, although a finance company of this size had to maintain 
a large staff, to the efficiency of every member of which he 
wished to pay a tribute, the total net running expenses for the 
year under review amounted to well under 410,000. That was 
an indication that that side of the Corporation’s business was 
being as carefully watched as all other matters appertaining to 
its interests. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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MOTORING 
By W. H. STIRLING 


ad : HE other day, sitting beside a friend of mine 

who was at the wheel, talking over a business 

matter, he pulled up suddenly in traffic. I said 
to him, ‘‘ You’ve stopped the engine.’’ ‘‘ No, I 
haven't, he said, pointing to the gauge on the dash. 
‘* You see she’s running.’’ ‘* Well,’’ I said, ‘‘ She 
is one of the quietest engines I have sat behind.’’ 
And we then discussed the car, a_ six-cylinder 
Wolseley. ‘‘ This is the best car I have had,”’’ 
said my friend, ‘‘ she gets away with ease, and with- 
out the slightest fuss.’’ Certainly, the clutch action 
was gentle and sure, and the drive sweet and silky. 
The slightest touch on the accelerator pedal and the 
response was instantaneous and delightful. 


* * 


Some ‘interesting information has reached me con- 
cerning a very strenuous trial of a 14/45 h.p. 
Hadfield Model Bean Saloon, over the mountainous 
districts of North Wales. At Harlech _ six 
consecutive ascents were made of ‘‘ Urryspet ’’ hill 
with its gradient of 1 in 2} and its narrow hairpin 
bend and loose stony surface. Another test was the 
well-known Bwich-y-Gwes, which was climbed in 
seven minutes, including stoppages to open two 
gates, at an average speed of 14.6 m.p.h. A detour 
was made over very rough and uneven country 
including boggy moorland. On the return journey 
to Tipton, the speedometer on the straight stretches 
showed 64 miles an hour. The petrol consumption 
for the whole run of 282 miles worked out at 20 
miles per gallon. One involuntary stop was made 
owing to a burst tyre. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Francis Birtles, the Australian explorer, who is 
attempting the first overland journey from London 
to Australia, has just emerged from the mountainous 
jungle country of Manipur, which has never been 
motored over before. The latest news is that he 
and his 14 h.p. Bean have arrived at Tammu, 
Upper Burma. Mr. Birtles’s car is the one in which 
he made the record journey across Australia in 1926. 


* * 


Mr. Basil Johnson, Managing Director of Messrs. 
Rolls-Royce, Ltd., tells me of a cable he has received 
from Sir Alan Cobham, which says that the latter 
arrived at Dunbar on March 15, and speaks of the 
superb performance of the two Rolls-Royce Condor 
engines fitted in his short metal flying boat. He 
said that the engines have just completed 150 flying 
hours without overhaul on flight through Central 
Africa, and that they have run without falter since 
they left England. 


* 
* * 


The Royal Automobile Club has organized an 
International Tourist Trophy Car Race on the Ards 
Circuit, Ulster. This will take place on Saturday, 
August 18, 1928, and is for cars coming within the 
limitations of the International catégorie sport, to 
encourage motor-car racing, to develop existing cars, 
and to assist in the development of future cars of 
the types commonly known as sports, super sports, 
or speed models. The Ards Circuit is about 13% 
miles, near Belfast. 
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The special Weymann 4-seater Coupé 
body on Major Segrave ’s Hillman Four- 
teen has attracted so much attention, 
and brought so many requests for 
similar models, that it has been decided 
to produce a limited number of these 
cars on exactly the same lines. 

This model, with Four Wheel Brakes, 
assisted by Dewandre Vacuum Servo, 
extra large Headlamps with Lucas 
Dipping Reflectors, a large luggage con- 
tainer and many other 


is now avail- 4398 


Other Models (open and closed) from £295. 


THE HILLMAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
LING TED - COVENTRY 
be obtained to the world 
exporters :—R TED, 

Devonshire House - Piccadilly, W.1. 
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Compang_ Meeting 


EAST ROPP, KOSHE, KALERI, 

NORTH ROPP, KUMA, KARRE, 

KWAPA, ZENEBI, AND WESTERN 
NIGERIAN COMPANIES 


An Exrtraorpinary GeneraL Meetinc of the East Ropp Tin 


_Co., Ltd., was held on March 23, at Winchester House, E.C., 


to consider resolutions approving a scheme of amalgamation 
with the Associated Tin Mines of Nigeria, Ltd. 

Mr. Geo. T. Broadbridge, who presided, said that share- 
holders in the East Ropp Co. would receive four shares in the 
Associated Tin Mines of Nigeria, Ltd., for every 15 held in the 
East Ropp Co., and those shares would rank pari passu with 
the existing shares of the Associated Co. It was impossible to 
give estimates for future profits, but he felt sure that the com- 
bined companies under one administration and control would 
show excellent results. The combined output should be about 
3,500 tons, rising in the near future to 4,000 tons per annum, 
making the ated Co, the largest producer of tin concen- 
trates in Nigeria. With a reasonable price for tin, the dividends 
on that output should be substantial. 

Many circumstances had converged to decide in proposing this 
amalgamation, one of which was the fact that the Nigerian 
Government are enforcing the labour obligations, and as they 
were no doubt aware, practically all companies operating in 
Nigeria have properties in various parts, and the large expense 
thus entailed in carrying out obligations where properties are 
scattered is far too great an undertaking for any company other 
than a large combine to undertake. A combination, such as is 
now proposed, is in a position to control its labour, to group 
its properties, and on the most economic basis possible prospect 
the ground under its control. He would not be surprised if in 
the very near future the output of this, the greatest Nigerian 
combination, reaches 5,000 tons per annum. 

As regards the general advisability of amalgamation, the 
question has loomed largely in the public eye and in the minds 
of those controlling large branches of industry since the Great 
War. In particular he would remind shareholders that our 
banks are now practically merged into six great institutions, our 
railways are combined, and recent large mergers in the 
chemical industry have been carried through, as well as in 
rubber, and as regards the tin-mining industry, there can be no 
question as to its advantages. Individual companies may have 


good and bad patches of ground, but a combination of com. 
panies which have developed ground and have an assured output 
can reduce operations in one quarter and increase in another 
thus obtaining the best results, both in relation to development 
and production, and so ensure dividends to shareholders in a 
way that the individual companies could not possibly hope to do, 
It follows that this combination will be able to work at lower 
costs and reduce overhead charges. 

It should also be noted that by the combination proposed 
twelve boards of directors are eliminated. 

The necessity of combination is further emphasised when tin 
drops below 4,240 per ton. At that point, so far as Nigeria is 
concerned, it is only such large combinations that can possibly 
hope to succeed and work on a commercial basis. ; 

Shareholders may quite naturally ask why an amalgamation of 
this description should be proposed so soon after the formation 
of the areas which this company has purchased into the East 
Ropp Co. The answer is very simple. In the first place, when 
this company was formed the metal had not had anything like 
the continuous severe drop in price that it has suffered since, 
and no one could foresee at that time that there was going to 
be a slump in the metal. Secondly, one of the main reasons 
why this was formed into a separate company was because it 
was necessary to provide for considerable expenditure on plant 
and machinery, which, if not so provided, would have had to 
be found by the Keffi Consolidated Co. 

The fall in the price of the metal and the consequent depres- 
sion and stagnation in the share market has not only affected 
the value of their shares, but also those of every other tin 
company, and he had no hesitation in saying that an amalgama- 
tion is the best thing that can happen in connection with this 
particular industry. 

The scheme was approved. 

At subsequent extraordinary general meetings of the Koshe, 
Kaleri and North Ropp, held on March 23, and of the Kuma, 
Karre, Kwapa, Zenebi and Western Nigerian Tin Companies, 
held on March 26, the scheme was also approved. Koshe 
shareholders will receive 2 Associated shares for every 11; 
Kaleri shareholders 3 Associated shares for every 16; North 
Ropp shareholders 1 Associated share for every 9; Kuma share- 
holders 1 Associated share for every 9; Karre shareholders will 
receive 1 Associated share for every 7; Kwapa shareholders 1 
Associated for every 9; Zenebi shareholders 1 Associated for 
every 9, and Western Nigerian shareholders 4 Associated for 
every 15. 

At the meeting of the Kaleri Tin Mines, Ltd., the chairman 
stated they had received no other offer either from a company 
or from any individual. 
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